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THE BRITISH PERIODICALS 
FARMER’S GUIDE. 


LEONARD SCOTT & CO., 


NO 54 GOLD ST., NEW YORK, 





Continue to publish the four leading British Quarterly Reviews and Blackwood’s Magazine ; in 
addition to which they have recently commenced the publication of a valuable Agricultural work, 
called the 


“ Farmer's Guide to Scientific and Practical Agriculture,” 


By Henry Sterpnens, F. R. S., of Edinburgh, author of the “ Book of the Farm.” &e., &e. ; 
assisted by Jonn P. Norton, M. A., New Haven, Professor of Scientific Agriculture in Yale Col- 
lege. &c., &c. 


This highly valuable work will comprise two large royal octavo volumes, containing over 1400 pages, with 18 or 
20 splendid steel engravings, and more than 500 engravings on wood, in the highest style of the art, illustrating al- 
most every implement of husbandry now in use by the best farmers, the best methods of ploughing, planting, hay - 
ing, harvesting, &c., &c., the various domestic animals in their highest perfection; in short, the pictorial feature of 
the book is unique, and will render it of incalculable value to the student of agriculture. 

The work is being published in Semi-monthly Numbers, of 64 pages each, exclusive of the Steel engravings, and 
is sold at 25 Cents each, or $5 for the entire work in numbers, of which there will be at least twenty-two. 

The British Periodicals Re-published are as follows, viz : 


THE LONDON QUARTERLY REVIEW, (Conservative,) 
THE.EDINBURGH REVIEW, (Whig,) 

THE NORTH BRITISH REVIEW, (Free Church,) 
THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW, (Liberal,) 


AND 
BLACKWOOD’S EDINBURGH MAGAZINE, (Tory.) 


Although these works are distinguished by the political shades above indicated, yet but a small portion of their 
contents 1s devoted to political subjects. It is their literary character which gives them their chief value, and in 
that they stand confessedly far above all other journals of their class. Blackwood, still under the masterly guidance 
of Christopher North, maintains its ancient celebrity, and is, at this time, unusually attractive, from the serial works 
of Bulwer and other literary notables, written for that Magazine, and first appearing in its columns both in Great 
Britain and in the United Stases. Such works as “ The Caxtons’’ and “My New Novel” (both by Bulwer,) “M 
Peninsular Medal,” “ The Green Hand,” and other serials, of which numerous rival editions are issued by the lead- 
ing publishers in this country, have to be reprinted by those publishers from the pages of Blackwood, after it has 
been issued by Messrs. Scott & Co., so that subscribers to the Reprint of that Magazine may always rely on having 
the earliest reading of these fascinating tales. 
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Per ann. 


For any one of the four Reviews “ - $3.00 


For any two do. - - - 5.00 
For any three do. - - - 7.00 
For all four of the Reviews, - - - 8.00 
For Blackwood’s Magazine, - - ‘ 3.00 
For Blackwood and three Reviews, - - - 9.00 
For Blackwood and the four Reviews, - - 10.00 


For Farmer’s Guide, (complete in 22 Nos.) - $5.00 
(Payments in all cases to be made in advance. ) 










CLUBBING. 


A discount of twenty-five per cent. from the above prices will be allowed to Clubs ordering four or more copies of 
any one or more of the above works. Thus: 4 copies of Blackwood or of one Review will be sent to one address 
for $9; 4 copies of the four Reviews and Blackwood for $30; and so on. 

* * Orders from Clubs must be sent direct to the publishers, as no discount from these prices can be allowed to 
Agents. 

Seas , current in the States where issued, will be received at par. 

te Remittances and communications should be always addressed, post-paid or franked, te the Publishers. 


LEONARD SCOTT & CO., 
79 Fuxutron Strert, New York, 
Entrance 54 Gold street. 
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Sonnets to Winter. 


It was a remark of one of the Spanish Kings that the 
four greatest blessings in life were Old Wine to Drink, Old 


Wood to Burn, Old Books to Read, and Old Friends to 
Love. 


I. 
OLD WINE TO DRINK. 


Yes! fill the goblet high with generous wine, 
As sparkling as the draughts of ancient Massic 
Or old Falernian made by Horace classic, 
Brought from the sunny valleys of the Rhine 
And throwing off their daughter’s brilliant glances— 
Just as the diamend, long obscured from sight, 
With all the rays it last absorbed is bright, 
This wine, as o’er the festal board it dances, 
Gives back the flashes from the beaming eye 
Of the brown vineyard beauty, on our meeting : 
Fill up! to friends a kind, a cordial greeting, 
And though December’s winds may rustle by 
And lead the howlings of the furious storm, 
Our faces kindle and our hearts are warm. 


Il. 
OLD WOOD TO BURN. 


Old wood to burn!—hew down the highest trunk 
On Alleghanean ridges, seen afar 
—A monarch crowned with his imperial star— 
Against the crimson where the sun has sunk. 
The sharp axe glittering in his kingly heart 
Sends echo ringing through the golden woods— 
And then a crashing fall!—like bursting floods 
When roar the surges and great mountains part! 
The dim year wanes—I see an indoor sight— 
Bright faces gathered round a blazing fire 
At Yule or Pentecost when rising higher 
The frolic-mirth draws gladness from the light— 
Of that old oak that towering once so vast 
Laughed at the storm, and whistled at the blast! 


Ill, 
OLD BOOKS TO READ. 


Reach from their dusty places of repose 
A Virgil's lay or “ Livy’s pictured page,’ 
The varied lore of an Augustan age— 
What visions panoramic they disclose ! 
With o’er-attentive faculties we hear 
The wandering minstrelsy of Scio’s bard— 
Poor houseless tenant of a life ill-starred— 
Or catch the minster-music of the seer 
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Chanting of Paradise “ and all our wo.” 
Then with the Christian pilgrim for our guide 
We safely pass the dark and bridge-less tide 
To Beulah’s land where flow’rets ever blow : 
Of Shakspeare’s heroes trace the storied line, 
Or weigh the mercies of the Book divine! 


IV. 
OLD FRIENDS TO LOVE. 


Old friends to love!—true soul bound to true soul 
With olden memories, and traces dear 
Of the dead past, claiming the happy tear 
That still at sight of each will fondly roll! 
Old friends! No sycophants of yesterday, 
With smiles and protestations never done, 
Bright summer-flies, true “ lovers of the sun” 
And all who bask beneath the golden ray. 
Old friends ! who on the battle field of life, 
When closed the serried hosts in stormy fight, 
Have raised the buckler Friendship strong and bright 
And borne us bleeding from the mortal strife, 
Who heart-whole, pure in faith, once written friend 
In life and death are true, unto the end! 


K. &. 





THE NIGHT-SIDE OF NATURE.* 


“ The thing that hath been, it is that which shall be; 
and that which is done is that which shall be done: and 
there is no new thing under the sun. 

“Is there any thing whereof it may be said, See, this is 
new? It hath been already of old time, which was before 
us.” 


The experience of the world adds daily con- 
firmation to the truth announced by The Preacher 
in the passage we have quoted. Amid the ap- 
parent vicissitudes of human affairs and human 
knowledge, there is really nothing but the repe- 
tition of old things. Asin physical nature, sum- 
mer follows spring. and winter succeeds to au- 
tumn, but the succession is invariable, and the 
new year is but the copy of its predecessor— 
so in the moral and social world of man, opin- 
ions, habits and tastes—sciences and arts—know!l- 
edge and power—nay, even the creative force of 


“Tur Nieut-Sive or Nature; Or, Ghosts and Ghost- 
Seers. By Catherine Crowe. Authoress of “ Susan 
Hopley,” “ Lilly Dawson,” “ Aristodemus,” Etc. New 
York: J. S. Redfield. Clinton Hall. Boston: B. B. 
Mussey & Co. 1850. 
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the imagination and the dreams of poesy—seem | earliest and the most obstinate of our inclinations. 
to move, in greater or lesser orbits, through the Nothing so fascinates the child at the nurse’s 
same unvarying cycles. In dress, the fashion of | knee as a terrible ghost story; aud the taste, thus 
to-day is buta reproduction of some long forgotten | cultivated almost in the cradle, is seldom rooted 
costume. The fairy tales, which beguiled us in| out, even when the belief has been wholly dis- 
the nursery, are traced back by learned scholars | pelled by the light of reason and experience. 
to the birth-place of the human family in the re- | Those, who have fully emancipated themselves 
mote East; and we find that Jack the Giant from the control of superstition, still enjoy as a sort 
Killer, with his seven mile boots, has really per- | of stimulant the pleasing terror that is excited by 
formed some astounding journeys, though with such tales. So the old play-goer, to whom the 
less speed than his biographers have represented. | stage is no longer a reality more vivid than the 
A more intimate acquaintance with China has life by daylight out of doors, loves to be cheated 
shown that nation of conservatives to have pos- for a little while into sympathy with the humor 
sessed, for thousands of years, the knowledge of | of Falstaff, or the pathos of King Lear. We 
many processes, upon which civilized Europe | have often felt, and as often laughed at, the whim- 
prided herself asthe crowning triumphs of cen- sical dilemma of good Dr. Adam F erguson, the 
turies spent in study and invention; while the | historian of the Roman Republic. Hewas found 
monuments of Egypt and Nineveh indicate the} by a friend one night, when Mrs. Siddons was 
former existence of mechanical contrivances, and playing Lady Randolph in the tragedy of Doug- 
of secrets in the manufacture of uufading colors, | las, standing in the back part of a box, blubber- 
which baffle all the inquiries of modern genius|ing Ikea school boy, and soliloquizing to this 
and research. Even in this, which we call the | effect—* I know that I’m auld Adam Ferguson— 
new world, the authentic narratives of those ad-|and I know this is the Edinbro’ theatre—and I 
venturers, who first saw the glories of Mexicoand | know, you’s just that d—d jade Mrs. Siddons— 
Peru, are suflicient to excite our wonder and | but—but—” and off went the philosopher again, 
amazement. And yet these nations were but) in another ungovernable tribute to the matchless 
mushrvoms—the growth of yesterday—upon a) | acting of the heroine. In like manner, when one 
svil where lie buried countless millions, whose | has spent a lonely hour at midnight, in devouring 
very name has perished, of whom no tradition | some well wrought narrative of supernatural and 
floats along the tide of time, and whose only | | tragic mystery, his nerves are strung up to a pitch 
memorials are the vast mounds and enclosures, | of morbid acuteness, his imagination rules with 
that have bid defiance for unknown ages to the) irresistible, if not undisputed, sway. Logic and 
assaults of the elemeuts. common sense are summuned to no purpose. Like 

We might pursue this course of illustration hasty levies of militia, they make a show of firm- 
without end. We might prove not only from the | ness till the enemy approaches: but flee, panic- 
dim glimpses of the past which pierce through stricken, at the first symptom of his appearance. 













the mists of early history—but from the annals 
which the hand of Almighty power has traced 
in the strata of the earth itself—that the period, 
of which we know something, is but a fraction 


inconceivably small, compared with that chain, 


of centuries from which it has been severed. 
And if even this limited history presents such 
evidence to our eyes of renewal aud repetition, 
how much more must lie hidden beneath the 
waves of oblivion? 


“So the multitude goes, like the flower or the weed, 
That withers away, to let others succeed ; 

So the multitude comes, even those we behold, 

To repeat every tale that has often been told. 


“ For we are the same that our fathers have been; 

We see the same sights thai our futhers have seen : 

We drink the same stream, and we feel the same sun, 
And we run the same course that our fathers have run.” 


No department, in which the human mind has 
exercised itself, betrays this tendency more sig- 
nally than that which relates to the spiritual 
world. The love of the marvellous is one of the 





The flap of a shutter, the rustle of a curtain, 
makes him start as if he already saw a spectre ; 
and if the cat upset a tray of crockery, or throw 
down the fire-irons, in another room, he hears the 
fall of the castle of Otranto, or the clang of the 
gigantic helmet upon the marble floor. 

If this were the whole extent of our supersti- 
tious fancies, merely nervous vagaries, which 
passed off with a night's sleep, and left us in full 
possession of our senses the next day, we should 
have no quarrel with the makers and retailers of 
such fictions. But, unfortunately, there are too 
many who do not stop at this point. Wise as 
this generation is, and much as it has outgone (ac- 
cording to its own reckoning) all the advances of 
its predecessors, a large proportion of the people 
alive this day, in the most cultivated countries of 
the globe, are just as eredulous as those of any 
age, dark or light, since the world begun. The 
Salem witches are defunct indeed, and their death 
has left a sad record behind them; but the 
Rochester knocking girls have arisen in their 
stead, and make a comfortable living by the 
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trade. Astrologers are no longer consulted. and 
fortune-teilers are mostly out of vogue ; but Mes- 
merists and Clairvoyants are doing the self same 
things, with the self same motives, and with a 
reasonable share of success in their calling. In 
Catholic countries, the recent exhibition of the 
Holy Coat of Treves proves the public mind to 
be no more skeptical, than it was when the low 
state of physical science allowed greater scope 
for the performance of miracles by the bones of 
saints and other relics; whilst, in Protestant 
Great Britain, and Puritan America, the astonish- 
ing number of proselytes to the Mormon faith is no 
small reproach to the boasted efficacy of the Re- 
formed religion in developing and strengthening 
our rational faculties. 

We once heard of an infidel, who denied the 
authority of Revelation, and doubted even the 
historical accuracy of the Bible, except so much 
of it as related to the building of the temple. 
That, being a zealous Free-Mason, he believed; 
because it consisted with the tradition that Sol- 
omon founded or revived the Mystic order, when 
he commenced the preparations for that great 
work. Not unlike this is the singular inconsis- 
tency of the German philosophers. They have 
gone on, refining and rationalizing all that is su- 
pernatural in the Gospel narratives, now explain- 
ing that to be possessed of a devil means to be 
afflicted with epilepsy, and now resolving a 
mirade into what they call a Myth, or in other 
words, a fable—until they have reduced the life 
of Christ to nearly the same level with those of 
the gods and heroes of antiquity; making it to 
consist of a basis of truth, surmounted and con- 
cealed by a superstructure of fancy and fiction, 
Nevertheless, during all this time, they have been 
industrious in cherishing the forms of superstition 
that yet survived—recalling to existence such as 
had passed away—and moulding them all into 
forced and fanciful analogy with the idle conceits 
of the same character peculiar to our own times. 
They have employed themselves in this work 
with so much gravity and perseverance, as to give 
assurance of their own sincere belief in it; whilst 
their terrible array of hard words (unknown com- 
pounds from the inexhaustible chemistry of the 
German tongue) impresses the ignorant and un- 
reflecting, like the jargon of other jugglers, with 
an idea, that there must be a vast deal of mean- 
ing in that of which they comprehend so little. 

Nor is this proneness to believe the supernatural 
at all dependant upon religious enthusiasm, or 
whatanother class of sanguine theorists (the Phre- 
nologists) call the excitement of the organ of 
Veneration. 

Those, who like ourselves, are not masters of 
the many-sided and multiform language, derive 
an acquaintance with its treasures from the trans- 


lations furnished us by others who have made it 
their study, and sometimes from books which 
they make up by picking and stealing from the 
folios of Fader-land. Butthey bear about them 
unequivocal marks of their origin. The broad 
German features of the subjects discussed betray 
their parentage on every page; and the uncouth 
combinations of English, in which they are 
clothed, have been cut as nearly as possible after 
the foreign fashion of the garments, in which 
they were first breeched. 

The “Night-Side of Nature,” by Mrs. Cath- 
erine Crowe, is a book, to which the preceding 
remarks are generally applicable, but which is in 
no wise subject to any charge of plagiarism or 
deceit. On the contrary, the authoress makes 
no secret of her obligations to the Magi of 
Modern Germany; and the frequent expression 
of her gratitude and reverence for them would 
be ludicrous, were it not so solemn and earnest. 
Sincere and laudable feeling, however ill-di- 
rected and misplaced, deserves to be treated with 
some respect; as an enlightened and liberal 
Christian will forbear to offend, by an exhibition 
of disgust or contempt, even those, whose reli- 
gious faith and worship are iu his eyes mere 
mummery and superstition. We will, therefore, 
not indulge in that ridicule, which Mrs. Crowe 
considers to be closely akin to the ignorant im- 
piety of the scoffing atheist; though we confess, it 
does cost us some effort to bridle our pen, when 
we compare the swelling dicta of these scientific 
quacks with the “facts and experience” from 
which they are deduced, to the undoubting con- 
viction of the fair writer herself. By way of a 
compromise, we will treat our readers to a few 
specimens of the book ; which will serve to illus- 
trate our own views, without damage to our re- 
putation for gallantry and good nature. 

The “German authorities” present a formi- 
dable muster roll. Doctors Kerner and Werner, 
Von Meyer and Eschenmayer, Schubertand Still- 
ing, and Hegel, and Passavent, and Ennemoser, 
deployed into line, remind us of the Scottish 
names which so dismayed the muse of Milton— 


“ Colkitto, and Macdonnell, and Gallasp.” 


And it is no small honor, that the more common- 
place patronymic of the Rev. Hare Townshend 
has been found worthy of a place on the same 
page with the illustrious Dutchmen; an honor 
fairly earned, however, by his unflinching belief 
in, and zealous devoiion to, the great cause of 
Animal Magnetism. 

Beginning with the expressions in the Serip- 
tures, which, as translated, attribute to man the 
possession of a body, a soul, and a spirit, Mrs. 
Crowe maintains, that the two latter are invested 





with certain peculiar inlets or means of iutelli- 
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gence, wholly independent of the bodily senses; men of Great Britain, and several of our jour- 
even during their union with the body, and when nalists, have been denying and ridiculing the 
directed to physical objects, no Jess than to ab-|"€ports of these phenomena, the most emi- 
stract and spiritual things. She says— nent physicians of Germany have been qui- 
etly studying and investigating them, and giv- 

“In the spirit or soul, or rather in both con-| ing to the world, in their works, the results of 
joined, dwells, also, the power of spiritual seeing, | their experience. Among the rest, Dr. Joseph 
or intuitive knowing ; for, as there is a spiritual} Ennemoser, of Berlin, bas presented to us in his 
body, there is a spiritual eye, and a spiritual ear,!two books on ‘Magic,’ and on ‘The Connec- 
and so forth; or tospeak more correctly, all these tion of Magnetism with Nature and Religion,’ 
sensuous functions are comprised in one univer-| the fruits of his thirty years’ study of this subject 
sal sense, which does not need the aid of the bodily | —during the course of which he has had repeated 
organs; but on the contrary, is most efficient! opportunities of investigating all the phenomena, 
when most freed from them. It remains to be|and of making himself perfectly familiar with 
seen whether, or in what degree, such separation | even the most rare and perplexing. 'To any one 
can take place during life; complete it cannot) who has studied these works, the mysteries of 
be till death; but whoever believes sincerely that | the temples and of the witch trials are mysteries 
the divine spirit dwells within him, can, I should| no longer; and he writes with the professed de- 
think, find no difficulty in conceiving that, al-| sign, not to make science mystical, but to bring 
though from the temporary conditions to which|the mysterious within the bounds of science. 
that spirit is subjected, this universal faculty is) The phenomena, as he justly says, are as old as 
limited and obscured, it must still retain its inde-|the human race. Animal magnetism is no new 
feasible attribute.” development, no new discovery. Inseparable 
from life, although, like many other vital phe- 


. 4 . ‘ ome in its j > i 
“It is by the hypothesis of this universal sense, | nomena, so subtle in its influences, that only in 


latent within us—an hypothesis which, whoever | {normal reed x4 renee eons toy “ail 
believes that we are immortal spirits, incorpora- | SOu MOT OF 1668 ID aH ages 


, | poe ; ; ‘aan 
ted for a season in a material body, can scarcely | cease Butits value as a medical agents only 
/now beginning to dawn on the civilizedworld, 


reject—that I seek to explain those perceptions) 1, a seo . hich ae al tom 
which are not comprised within the functions of . ay Pero eS Peer pore 


our bodily organs. It seems to me to be the key | gD ia meiceenita | A wid cb | a ae 
to all or nearly all of them, as far as our own | popliteal nee eamttcing Boon gdb vance Boones , 


part in the phenomena extends. But supposing | and the turmoil, and the distraction, of the —— 
this admitted, there would then remain the diffi- | eee in order to look within, ant have eo 
culty of accounting for the partial and capricious | se ag apes 5 4 ‘ agp ge me 
glimpses we get of it; while in that department "8" xe 3 se ‘ tee ° a's N ys is | 
of the mystery which regards apparitions, except | 9° 09€ adie to will 6 n . e study o aaa 
such as are the pure result of disease, we must magnetism, he will first ‘aes a ny = t deed 
grope our way, with very little light to guide us, | of a light which will show por — ~ i a 

as to the conditions and motives which might the child of God * and that, t ough . a a 
possibly bring them into any immediate relation | the earth, and fallen, some traces of his divine 


with us descent, and of his unbroken connection with a 
“To any one who has been fortunate enough | higher order of being, still remain to comfort and 


to witness one genuine case of clairvoyance, Aptapeads 2 yin) He bic Armee that re exist In 
think the conception of this universal sense will Sully diehabdl 1 mage = me ae “hi Ney weve oof 
not be difficult, however the mode of its exercise | UY Untoidea here on earth, ane which have no 


may remain utterly incomprehensible.” reference to this state of being. They exist in 








* * + * 


“* Nothing could be more perplexing to any one 
who read them with attention, than the trials for 


all men, but in most cases are so faintly elicited 
as not to be observable ; and when they do shoot 
up here and there, they are denied, disowned, 
‘misinterpreted, and maligned.” 


witcheraft of the seventeenth century. Many of 
the feats of the ancient thaumaturgists and won- Dear reader, you have now before you the 
der-workers of the temples might have been nearly | great principle of what people have so long called 
as much so, but these were got rid of by the easy | the supernatural, but which is in reality the un- 
expedient of pronouncing them fables and im- | perceived natural, and nothing more. There are 
postures: but, during the witch-mania, so many those, who bave always maintained, that, if mes- 
persons proved their faith in their own miracu- | eri pr akan ei h 

lous powers by the sacrifice of their lives, that it, — ” a8 lee ein oe mn 
was scarcely possible to doubt their having some | Cet tainly magic and witcheraft. Mrs. Crowe is 
foundation for their own persuasion, though what! of the same opinion. They are all operations of, 
that foundation-could be, till the late discoveries | or upon, the universal sense, which so few people 
in animal magnetism, it was difficult to conceive; | are conscious of possessing, that the multitude 


but here we have a new page opened to us, which | gapes with wonder at its manifestations. The 
concerns both the history of the world and the! 


history of man, as an individual; and we begin | “°'C®"®"® * Egypt, spose turned their rods into 
to see that that which the ignorant thought su- | Serpents, the witch of Endor evoking the awful 
pernatural, and the wise impossible, has heen! shade of Samuel from the tomb, and Cornelius 
both natural and true. While the scientific! Agrippa, whose magic mirror displayed scenes 
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and persons the most remote, either in time or| solute spirit without body, we can form no con- 
. . . lan ’ ’ 
distance—all these, like the witches of the 17th, wh | ee 
. De ; 0 ve ? 
century, were people who possessed a singular. AAt..20 ,ROre., MPM. AeRmD 5) De, Maat te 


‘sth ritual ; satuiti brain becomes the world to the spirit, before the 
, 3 ) ia 9) . . 

contre dp AR, SPF, ORE. OF. SS | impressions from the external world do actually 

knowing” in other persons, and had some tincture | come streaming through by means of the exter- 


of acquaintance with the manual of mesmerism.| nal sensuous organs. ‘The inner spiritual light 
We admit the family likeness is a striking one, | illumines, till the outward physical light over- 
and does seem to warrant the suspicion of a com- | Powers and extinguishes it. But in this state 


4s the brain, which is the storehouse of acquired 
mon origin. 


' : ‘ y | knowledge, is not in a condition to apply its ac- 
This universal sense, as it seems, is commonly _quisitions effectively; while the intuitive know- 


inactive, when the other senses are at work, wa- ledge of the spirit, if the sleep be imperfect, is 
king up for the most part only when they go to | clouded by its interference.” 


sleep : and hence the nearest approach which or-|_ Armed with this magical weapon of the uni- 
dinary, healthy, work-day people can make to its | versal sense —which is tipped at both ends with 


exercise, is when they are dreaming. Some of! yo/arity, and is capable with a touch, either of 
the German “physiologists and psychologists” | the positive or negative point, of resolving the 
attribute the phenomena of dreams to supernatu-| knottiest problems in nature—Mrs. Crowe sallies 
ral agency, but the learned ENnemoser, who is | forth in quest of all the marvels that ever were 
the Magnus Apollo of the authoress, “ maintains | written or talked about, assumes their reality as 
that the explanation of the mystery is to be chiefly | Don Quixote did that of his giants and enchant- 
sought in the great and universal law of polarity, | 


ers, and straightway subdues them all to the law 
which extends not only beyond the limits of this of the ‘supersensuous and transcendent spirit.” 


earth, but beyond the limits of this system, which Dreams, magnetic, prophetic, and allegorical— 
must necessarily be in connection with all others: Heathen oracles—W aruings, literal and symbol- 
so that there is thus an eternal and never ceasing | ical—Warnings in unknown tongues, which the 


inter-action, of which, from the multiplicity and | recipients had to get translated by others more 
| 


contrariety of the influences, we are insensible, | Jearned than themselves—Wraiths, Ghosts, and 
just as we are insensible to the pressure of the Apparitions—Do6ppelzangers or Doubles. which 
atmosphere, from its impinging on us equally on! present us with fac similes of ourselves—Trou- 


all sides.” bled spirits, that walk to and fro upon the earth— 

[f our readers do not clearly comprehend the others, that haunt houses, and keep their prison 
rationale of this explanation, we will commend bounds—Spectral Lights—Poltergeists, who 
them to the following passage, which is as full of | break the crockery, smash the furniture, and as- 
light in its termination, as an East Indian fire-fly : sail honest folks with “ sticks, staves. stones and 


brickbats,” for which they should be indicted 
“ With respect to dreaming, Dr. Ennemoser | under the statutes of Assault and Battery—all 
rejects the physiological theory, which maintains, | these, and a hundredfold more visitations of sim- 


that in sleep, maguetic or otherwise, the activity | jj, kinds, are hunted up and adduced as mani- 
of the brain is transferred to the ganglionic RT| 6, cast cosecalh tin wataleehh aide Mrs. C 

tem, and that the former falls into a subordinate | |°°'*"0" gency: Ne 
relation. ‘Dreaming,’ he says, ‘is the gradual |!8 "ever at a loss for authority. The venerable 
awakening of activity in the organs of imagina-| traditions of the East, and the Pagan fables of 
tion, whereby the presentation of sensuous ob-| Western Europe, are thankfully received. Ger- 
jects to the spirit, which had been discontinued! man professors are quoted by the score. The 
in profound sleep, is resumed. Dreaming,’ he! 21). te 

; "or alphabet furnishes a large contin : : 

adds, ‘also arises from the secret activity of the, P 6 gent; Mr. A. 


spirit in the innermost sensuous organs of the| and Mrs. B., Judge W. and Col. Z. contribute 
brain, busying the fancy with subjective sensu-| liberally to her stores of the wonderful. And 
ous images, the objective conscious day life giv-| when these are wanting, a letter, a magazine, an 
ing piace to the creative dominion of the poetical | essay before some psychological association, or 


— to —_ — vee py Ye diel that most reliable of all sources of truth—a news- 
nature is the theatre of action; and thus the su- “ 

persensuous or transcendent nature of the spirit P*P° 995088. ap ER. ee 2 sr het ae 
becomes more manifest in dreaming, than in the | theutic, that to doubt it is rank impiety. She 
waking state. But, in considering these pheno- | feeds us, as Meg Merilies did the terrified Dominie 
mena, man must be viewed in both his psychical Sampson—* Gape, sinner, and swallow !” is the 
and physical relations, and as equally subject to inexorable mandate. But truly the viands, thus 
spiritual as to natural operations and influences; | forced upon us, are neither so savory as the Gip- 
since, during the continuance of life, neither soul __, half tdi r 

nor body can act quite independently of PE a dene cin etn eee J a — 

other; for, although it be the immortal spirit Among these narratives, there are many, of 
which perceives, it is through the instrumentality | course, exhibiting a wonderful correspondence, 


of the sensuous organs that it does so ; for of ab-' literal or figurative, between the warning, dream, 
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presentiinent, or apparition, and the event which 


either accompanied or followed its occurrence. | 
There is no lack of the melancholy or the terri-! 


ble in Mrs. Crowe’s compilation. Butshe occa- 
sionally weakens the case very much by addu- 
cing authorites, which not only prove nothing in 
themselves, but detract from the prestige of the 
verified supersensuosities. Sometimes it is obvi- 
ous from her own showing that the dream Jed to 
its own fulfilment—sometimes its absurdity dis- 
credits the possibility of a spiritual origin—and 
again, a most imposing introduction, full of thril- 


ling interest, winds up with the announcement, | 
that “ nothing particular followed uponit.” We 
present our readers with illustrations of these. 


inconclusive instances, which the writer cites 
with as much apparent confidence as any of the 
best authenticated ‘‘ correspondences,” detailed 
in her work. 


** When the German poet Collin died at Vienna, 


a person named Hartmann, who was his friend, | 


found himself very much distressed by the loss 
of a hundred and twenty florins, which he had 
paid for the poet, under a promise of reimburse- 
ment. Asthis sum formed a large portion of his 
whole possessions, the circumstance was occa- 
sioning him considerable anxiety, when he 
dreamed one night that his deceased friend ap- 
peared to him, and bade him immediately set 
two florins on No. 11, on the first calling of the 
little lottery, or loto, then about to be drawn. 


He was bade to confine his venture to two flor- | 


ins neither less nor more; and to communicate 


this information to nobody. Hartmann availed. 
himself of the hint, aud obtained a prize of a_ 


hundred and thirty florins. 


Since we look upon lotteries, in this country, | 


as an immoral species of gambling, it may be 
raised as an objection to this dream, that such in- 
telligence was an unworthy mission for a spirit, 
supposing the communication to have been ac- 
tually made by Collin. But, in the first place, 


we have only to do with facts, and not with their | 


propriety or impropriety, according to our no- 
tions; and, by-and-by, I shall endeavor to show 


that such discrepancies possibly arise from the | 


very erroneous notions commonly entertained of 
the state of those who have disappeared from the 
terrestrial life.” 

« * * * * 


“¢Sincutar VeriricaTION oF A Dream.— 
A letter from Hamburgh contains the following 
curious story relative to the verification of a 
dream. Itappears that a locksmith’s apprentice, 
one morning lately, informed his master (Claude 
Soller) that on the previous night he dreamed 
that he had been assassinated on the road to 
Bergsdorff, a little town at about two hours’ dis- 
tance from Hamburgh. ‘The masterlaughed atthe 
young man’s credulity, and, to prove that he him- 
self had little faith in dreams, insisted upon send- 
ing him to Bergsdorff with one hundred and forty 
rix dullars, which he owed to his brother-in-law, 
who resided in the town. The apprentice, after 
in vain imploring his master to change his inten- 


|tion, was compelled to set out at about Il 
‘o'clock. On arriving at the village of Billwaer- 
der about half-way between Hamburgh and 
Bergsdorff, he recollected his dream with terror; 
but perceiving the baillie of the village at a little 
distance, talking to some of his workmen, he ae- 
costed him, and acquainted him with his singular 
‘dream, at the same time requesting that, as he 
|had money about his person, one of his work- 
‘men might be allowed to accompany him for 
protection across a small wood which lay in his 
way. ‘The baillie smiled, and, in obedience to 
his orders, one of hismen set out with the young 
apprentice. ‘The next day, the corpse of the lat- 
ter was conveyed by some peasants to the baillie, 
\along with a reaping hoek which had been found 
by his side, and with which the throat of the 
murdered youth had been cut. ‘The baillie im- 
mediately recognised the instrument as one which 
he had on the previous day given to the work- 
man who had served as the appreutice’s guide, 
for the purpose of pruning some willows. The 
workman was apprehended, and, on being con- 
fronted with the body of his victim, made a full 
confession of his crime, adding that the recital of 
the dream had alone prompted him to commit 
the horribleact. ‘The assassin, who is thirty-five 
years of age, is a native of Billwaerder, and, 
previously to the perpetration of the murder, had 
always borne an irreproachable character.’ ” 


% * * * * 


| “Joseph Wilkins, a dissenting minister, says 
that being, one night asleep, he dreamed that he 
was travelling to London, and that, as it would 
not be much out of his way. he would go by 
Gloucestershire, and call upon his friends. Ac- 
cordingly he arrived at his father’s house, but, 
finding the front door closed, he went round to 
‘the back and there entered. ‘The family, how- 
ever, being already in bed, he ascended the stairs 
and entered his father’s bedchamber. Him he 
‘found asleep; but to his mother, who was awake, 
he said, as he walked round to her side of the 
hed, ‘ Mother, I am going along journey, and am 
‘come to bid you good-by;’ to which she answered, 
‘Oh, dear son thee art dead!’ ‘Though struck 
with the distinctness of the dream, Mr. Wilkins 
attached no importance to it, till, to his surprise, 
a letter arrived from his father, addressed to him- 
self, if alive—or, if not, to his surviving friends— 
begging earnestly for immediate intelligence, 
‘since they were under great apprehensions that 
their son was either dead, or in danger of death; 
|for that, on such a night (naming that on which 
the above dream had occurred), he, the father, 
being asleep, and Mrs. Wilkins awake, she had 
distinctly heard somebody try to opeu the fore 
door, which being fast, the person had gone 
round to the back and there entered. She had 
perfectly recognised the footstep to be that of 
her son, who had ascended the stairs, and enter- 
ing the bedchamber, had said to her, ‘ Mother, I 
am going a long journey, and am come to bid 
you good by;’ whereupon she had answered, ‘Oh, 
dear son, thee art dead!’ Much alarmed she 
had awakened her husband and related what had 
occurred, assuring him that it was not a dream, 
for that she had not been asleep at all. Mr. 
Wilkins mentions that this curious cireumstance 
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took place in the year 1754, when he was living 
at Ottery ; and that he had frequently discussed 
the subject with his mother, on whom the im- 
pression made was even stronger than on him- 


self. Neither death nor anything else remarka- 
ble ensued.” 


Perhaps the time-honored story of the moun- 
tain in labor, which produced a mouse, was never 
more happily illustrated ; or to borrow Mr. Web- 
ster’s figure, itis one of the occasions in which the 
vigor of the war by no means corresponded with 
the high sounding tenor of the manifesto. 

We fear we may have dwelt upon these topics 
longer than some of our readers will think neces- 
sary or judicious. But we desired to show the 
foundation of our belief in the existing credulity 
of our fellow creatures, and to prove how far the 
philosophic pretensions of the day run in a par- 
allel line with the ignorance and superstition of 
past ages. To argue these questions, after all 
that has been urged by abler pens, would be a 
waste of words. 

Without referring to more elaborate treatises, 
we may say that the first chapter of Sir Walter 
Scott’s Essay on Demonology and Witcheraft 
ought to satisfy any sane and intelligent mind of | 
the vanity and the danger of such illusions. Anid | 
yet, in the teeth of his own convictions thus de- 
liberately recorded, Mrs. Crowe attempts, at page 
148, to make a witness of the illustrious author 
himself. 

There is, however, one view of this subject, 
which has struck us very forcibly, and which we 
have already casually adverted to. It is the ten- 
dency of such a belief, as that inculeated in these 
pages, to undermine and destroy the authority of 
revelation. If weare to refer to this unexplored 
natural principle all the marvels of all ages—if 
the devices of Eastern magi, the performances 
of Egyptian sorcerers, the cantrips of witchcraft, 
the influence of the Evil Eye, the cure of disea- 
ses by human touch, the omniscience of clair- 
voyants, are all to be believed. and all to be ex- 
plained by natural causes—what becomes of the 
argument for the truth of Christianity, based upon 
the miracles of Jesus Christ? And if we are to 
regard with equal credit those extraordinary oc- 
currences, which might seem justified by the im- 
portance and dignity of the objects to be attained, 
and those others, which are to the last degree 
trivial, inconclusive, and even mischievous, in 
their nature and effeets—shall we not annihilate 
the distinction heretofore relied on, between the 
sublime and benevolent acts of the Saviour, and 
the doings of the false prophets and lying oracles, 
who are said to have been silenced since his com- 
ing? This is the practical result, to which such 





notions have brought the great mass of the sci- 





entific psychologists of Germany. 
low them to their conclusion 7? 





NOW AND THEN, 


BY WILLIAM P. MULCHINOCK. 


I, 


My spring task” is over, my labour is done, 

The flow’rs of my fancy are bright in the sun ; 

In sorrow are sleeping the chords of my lyre, 
They bound not as erst to the numbers of fire, 
The heart of the singer is hopeless and cold, 

It beats not as once in the glad days of old; 

As bright as a May-day, as light as the air, 

Life’s sunshine around it, within it no care, 

My joys are all over, they’ve fled like the wind, 
And left not a wreck of what has been behind ; 

I scan not the pages of nature’s bright book— 
The mountain and valley, the fountain and brook, 
The hum of the bee and the bird’s cheering song, 
Once heard with delight for a summer day long; 
The rambles by meadow, by canewood and brake, 
The sport on the hill-side, the sail on the lake, 
The musings and visions entrancing and bright, 
The glory of day-dawn, the stillness of night, 
The books of the sages, the magical lore— 

All, all that 1 cherish’d, the dearest before, 

Have lost their enchantment and look to mine eyes 
As things for the wealthy to cherish and prize. 
The mountain and valley are fair to the view, 
The roses are laden with fragrance and dew ; 

The rivers in music still merrily glide, 

To meet the broad breast of the dark heaving tide,— 
The lake is as lovely, the bird’s song as sweet, 
The green fields as soft to the weary one’s feet ; 
The day-dawn as lust’rous, the star-light as bright, 
The fair face of nature as radiant with light, 

But alas, in my sorrow, my sighing and care, 

I view them as things that a wretch cannot share, 
I know they are lovely and teeming with good, 
But, ah! I: an’t prize as I once “used to could.’’t 


Il. 


Ere sorrow so heavily placed on my heart 

The weight and the gloom that will never depart, 
The dark thunder-cloud that in ruin has burst, 

To kill the fair hopes that my young fancy nurs’d. 
The ceaseless aspirings and dreams of my youth, 
The fond love of Freedom and yearning for Truth, 
The thirst after learning, the striving for Fame, 

The goal of content, and a time-honour’d name, 

The worship of Beauty, the glintings of Love, 

That warms the cold earth with a fire from above, 
Are fled like the even-chased shadows of noon, 

The dead leaves of autumn, or clouds o’er the moon, 
Sun bright, evanescent, a moment they shone, 

I gaged and they vanished, all faded and gone. 

As well bid the snow of past seasons come back, 
And rest without change on the summer sun’s track ; 
As well bid the rose that we plucked to decay, 
Exhale the old fragrance it gave on the spray ; 

Bid the stars cease to shine, check the course of the sun, 
Put a rein on old Time—on the Weariless one ; 

As well try to still the deep sea in its roar, 

As try the lost joys of my heart to restore ; 


*A lengthy poem. 
t “ Used to could.” A vulgarism used in the Southern 


Shall we fol- States of America, and in the dialect of Essex and other 
parts of England for “ could formerly.” 
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There are some with the lost and the loved in the grave, | cious industry he has made solid additions to the 


There are some in green Erin, my home on the wave, | historic knowledge of the reading public. The 
And some—but they’re gone, they are things of the Past, 


“eager ae author of every such work has a right to - 
Too bright for existence, too blissful to last ; J ee ee t to the ae 
I may search, I may call, in my moments of pain, knowledgment of our gratitude. 
But ’tis echo will answer, they’ll come not again! In returning to this work at the present time, 


Far better they suit me, the tempest and gloom, 
That whisper of sleep, of a sleep in the tomb ; 
Happy thoughts, winsome dreams, fare ye well, fare ye 


we have an advantage which we should have 
lacked, had we attempted a complete review at 


well the time of our introductory notice in February 
’ yr *3*,* - 

In the breasts of the gay make a home where to dwell, last. We have had facilities for the formation of 
Be mine the loné pathway, the deep solitude, a judgment, like those which the Persian king is 


For I cannot be gay as I once “used to could.” recorded to have enjoyed in listening to the de- 


bate between Mardonius and Artabanus: “* When 
various opinions are not heard we have no chance 
to choose the better, and must adopt that one 
which we hear (or which we entertain,) but when 
various opinions have been uttered we have an 
‘election; as indeed we should not always know 
We have read this book with unfeigned sur- | the excellence of pure gold by itself, but when 
prise at the immense labour it must have cost.) we rub it against other gold we then know that 
* Records of Civil Courts and Ecclesiastical | which is better.”’* The question for instance, 
Judicatories, in manuscript, have been examin-! whether this book of Dr. Foote’s is a readable 
ed, volume after volume. Private journals, dia- | one—that vital question to the lazy skimmers of 
ries, memoranda, and family genealogies have books, the enervated loungers of literature, the 
been consulted and freely used. Magazines of epicurean dreamers of gold and purple dreams 
unquestioned standing, and pamphlets to be re-|of romance, in this age of shallow romance— 
lied on, have contributed largely... So says the | that question is solved by the fact that many have 
author. The book shows that the Statutes at read the book, and probably every one has re- 
Large of Virginia, the Archives of New York, ' gretted, when he came to the end, that it was not 
the records of more than one Presbytery, and of | farther onward. The question whether the book 
more than one Synod, the library of more than one | will take its place, on the standard shelves of the 
seat of learning, the tombstones in many grave- | well-informed man, by the side of Campbell's 
yards, and the memories of many living persons | History of Virginia, and Wirt’s Life of Patrick 
who could tell of the illustrious dead, have been! Henry, all three of them thorough, excellent, 
laid under contribution with a diligence and a| Virginia books, well imbued as they ought to be, 
regard for accuracy which are worthy of high | with the precious old Virginia spirit,—that ques- 
praise. There are provoking typographical er-| tion is answered by the fact that Dr. Foote’s vol- 
rors in this book. They sometimes, by the strange ame has certainly gone to that place in many a 
places in which they occur, make the author library, and is as infallibly on its way thither in 
murder Aristotle, Quintilian, and Lindley Mur-|mauy more. The question whether the obvious 
ray outright. They have doubtless arisen from faults in the execution of this work will stand 
the remoteness of the author's residence from | materially in the way of its solid value has also 
the place at which his book was printed. They been readily solved by the fact that most or all 
may appropriately inspire the reader with the | of its readers—all who know any thing of the 
wish that the printer’s knuckles were soundly | author's circumstances,—are apologists for its 
rapped as those of school-boys are wont to be | small faults and decided honest eulogists of its 
for such blunders. But the book will live. It! greatly preponderating real worth. 
exhibits very high claims to the boon of existence.| It is not a very easy task to furnish the means 
A peculiar grace or elegance of composition is | of a correct estimate of the book before us with- 
not among the claims of this book to the public | out trespassing upon grounds which are necessa- 
attention. But marks, every where abundant, of|rily prohibited in such a Journal as this. The 
the most thorough investigation, the exhibition | title of the book does not convey an accurate 
ef historic facts of capital importance, and a|idea of what itis. It is in fact, a Sketch of the 
gentlemanly and Christian temper throughout | Rise and Progress of Religious Liberty in Vir- 
the book, are among its claims. This author has | ginia, as connected with the instrumentality of 
made himself a benefactor to the Domain of | the Presbyterians. That is about what it is, and 
History, by not contenting himself with a vamp-| might as well have been called. It is not an easy 
ing up of the old modicum of information in lithe | task to tell how this then entirely new pearl of 
and sleek sentences with flying pen, and ycieping | mental and spiritual freedom was wou by one 
that a new History, but by protracted and tena-| * Herodotus, Book I, 1. 
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class of Christians who were not the favourites | years for our jewels, we confess, at least by im- 
of Cesar, from another class who were the fa-| plication, the worthlessness of the present gene- 





vourites of Cesar, and who had formerly enjoy- 
ed exclusive possession of that pearl; to point 
out all the difficulties which attended the tardy 
and reluctant divorcee of Church and State; and 
to show these ‘things with any thing like the clear 
striking shape and sharp angularity of meaning, 
with which they certainly occurred in fact in the 
days of old—it is no easy task to do these things 
as they ought to be done, and yet avoid as clearly 
as we would wish to avoid, the prohibited ground 
of controversies, We cannot therefore adopt 
such a course of remark as the work before us 
would justify, but must be content with such an 
one as is demanded at our hands by the proprie- 
ties of the circumstances under which we write. 
We have obtaiued the pearl, religious liberty. All 
voices are now joined in praising the pure lustre 
of the pearl. Few persons will now admit that 
they do not prefer perfect religious liberty. To 
make such an admission would be to confess the 
intrinsic weakness of the principles which they 
hold who might make it, and which they would 
desire to see abetted by the civil arm; for the ad- 
vanta,e of a state of complete freedom of reli- 
gion is, that religious principles then stand or 
fall, as they ought to do, by their own intrinsic 
streugth or weakness. In the great struggle which 
this volume records. both parties did indeed set 
a high value on the right to worship God, both 
those who then enjoyed a monopoly of that right, 
and those who struggled to share it in common. 
They differed in-this respect, that the one party 
thought the privilege would not be less valuable 


ration. And however frequently this may con- 
tinue to be said in the quarters in which it is now 
said, and though it may be said hereafter even 
more than it has been heretofore with a certain 
Sardonie piquancy of air, which betrays some- 
thing deeper and bitterer thay mere calm judg- 
ment, and though it should come to be said in far 
‘more respectable quarters than those from which 
it at preseut comes, yet it does not follow, and it 
_isnotso. We have no occasion to be greatly trou- 
bled by these amiable accusations. Thank God, 
we havea Past. We have a Past worthy of the 
explorations of the Historic Muse. We have a 
|Past rich ia already written glories, and rich in 
yet unwritten glories. And when civilization, so 
called, shall roll forwards so fast and so far that 
it becomes reproachful to have a history, re- 
proachful to think and speak of the spirits of the 
mighty who shed a golden light over that histo- 
ry, reproachful to render due honors to their lofty 
‘deeds and high daring and great virtues, then we 
shall be well content and proud to receive such 
reproach, and to part company with the car of 
such a picayune civilization. We shall willingly 
become confessors and martyrs, so far as our 
shabby inquisitors can confer the crown of mar- 
‘tyrdom, to that truth which is as old as Greek 
civilization, that man is a being who looks at the 
past and the future, as well as that small seg- 
‘ment of time which lies beneath his nose. We 
shall treat those wicked and silly Ieonoclasts who 
would deface the Images of Glory which Time 
‘and Nature and God have hung before our eyes 


to any, by being made common to all, while the | in the Temple of History, with as keen a rebuff 
other party seem to have thought that their own|as we would treat some spiritual saw-bones, 
enjoyment of it might be taken away by making some surgical fiend, who should bring his saw 
others participants of it. But this mistake has | and scalpel from the world of wicked spirits, to 


passed away, and all are now satisfied with the 
result. It cannot therefore be just cause of of- 


“amputate memory from our minds, to dissect from 
‘our spirits their high joys over the nobleness of 
‘souls in other days, to put out that eye of our 








fence to any truly Virginian heart, that we should | 
take in hand at length and all too tardily as it has souls which gazes with delight on the loftiness 
been, to render due honor to the spiritual heroes | of the virtues of other years. Thank God, we 
of our olden times and of the peculiar mould of have a past! Aye, we willindeed talk of Wash- 
our own State, not one of whom, we rejoice to |ivgton and of Heury. We will remember Mar- 
say, nota single one of whom, was a Yaukee |shall and Jefferson. We will not forget Madison 
Puritan—the great old men from the North of and Giles. We will mention Mason and Ran- 
Ireland, from Scotland, from France, as well as | dolph. Nor shall Makemie and Davies, and 
from the more liberty-loving parts of England, |Waddell and Smith, and Graham and Hoge, be 
who strove so earnestly for the priceless pearl, | unremembered and unhonored in our future his- 
and won it, and have left it to us all, in its native, |tories. They areours. We will not be cheated 
clear, shining purity. of them. The right to claim them is ours. We 
The present people of the Commonwealth of | shall assert thatright. If this be weakness, then 
Virginia, are incessantly twitted, in certain quar-| we are very weak. Neither are we as yet be- 
ters, with making empty and undue glorification |come ashamed of our weakness. We yet dare 
over the great names with whose fresh and thick | to say that we would rather read these deathless 
honors the annals of our Past so greatly abound. | names in our annals, we would rather see these 
It is said that by this incessant pointing to former! awful forms in our history, than to gaze on 
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shabbier forms and stir our spirits with the exam- 
ple of meaner names. And we would even rather 
read far inferior names on the rolls of the past, 
and see far inferior and less venerable forms in 
the domain of history, than to look upon a past 
of worthless, shabby, blank oblivion. 

This work of Dr. Foote’s, if we do not mis- 
take, has made permanent additions to the Vir- 
ginia Pantheon of illustrious historical charac- 
ters. Its attentive readers will long remember 
certain very strik ng tableaux almost vivants pre- 
sented in it. ‘They will often recall to their 
mind’s eye, Francis Makemir standing before 
Edward Hyde, Lord Cornbury, Governor of 
New York, accused of preaching the Gospe]— 
SamveEt Davies confronting Peyton Randolph to 
assert toleration in Virginia—and James Wap- 
DELL standing blind at the communion table with 
William Wirt in the audience. The names of 
these men, with several others which may be 
seen in the book itself, will escape oblivion, not 
only because they were illustrious confessors in 
the cause of religious liberty, but on account of 
original gifts of nature which made them illustrious 
confessors and made them much more besides. 

The admirer of historic curiosities will find the 
year 1683 a remarkable and memorable one in 
both hemispheres. On that year occurred the 
great siege of Vienna by the Turks, which was 
raised by Sobiesky of Poland with the aid of a 
great eclipse of the moon, acting on the super- 
stitious fears of the besiegers. On that year 
Lord Russel and Algernon Sydney were behead- 
ed in London. On that year the first house was 
built in the city of Philadelphia. And on that 
year Francis Makemie, the father of the Pres- 
byterian church in the United States, was ordain- 
ed by a Presbytery in the North of Ireland and 
designated for a mission to America. He first 
went to the island of Barbadoes; and came 
thence to the county of Accomac in Virginia, 
about the year 1690. His dwelling and also one 
of his points for preaching, was at a place called 
Pocomoke in that county. His chief preaching 
place was Snow Hill, then in Somerset, now in 
Worcester county, Maryland. With him the 
problem commenced to be wrought out, whether 
the blood which was even then flowing in Eng- 
land and in Scotland on religious accounts under 
the heel of the Sadducean tyrant, Charles IT., 
and the blood which was soon to flow so copi- 
ously in France by the Revocation of the Edict 
of Nantes under the still worse, because abler 
and more respectable tyrant Louis XIV., should 
be followed by similar flowings of blood in Ame- 
rica, on similar accounts. He looks almost like 
a mythical personage, making his appearance on 
the stage of history as it were unexpectedly to 
the beholders, and yet suggesting to all minds, as 


soon as he becomes visible, anxious anticipations 
of the most momentous and lasting consequen- 
ces. He comes as a stern, bold man, with a 
spirit full of life, and nerves strung for all events, 
and sets his foot down among these rising colo- 
nies, to try if liberty of soul may be had, and 
what he deems pure truth may be spoken among 
them. Itis true that before his settlement in 
Virginia, the Revolution in England had occur- 
red, the royal fool who “ lost three kingdoms for 
a mass,” the worst and last of the wretched dy- 
nasty of the Stuarts, had been hurled from the 
English throne to a piteous dependence on the 
king of France, and William of Nassau was king 
of Great Britain. And it is of course remem- 
bered by every reader that the Act for the relief 
of their majesties’ subjects dissenting from the 
established church, commonly called the Act of 
Toleration, was passed in the first year of the 
reign of William and Mary. But the American 
colonies had been so completely isolated from the 
great forty-six years’ struggle, by which the hearts 
of men in the father land had been taught a dis- 
taste for inquisitorial cruelties, that they on this 
side the Atlantic had missed the precious lesson 
which had been learned there. and what was 





there the era of the end of the struggle, was 
here about the era of its commencement in good 
earnest. Severe Acts of Uniformity were passed 
by the Virginia House of Burgesses as early as 
1659, 1660, 1661, and 1662, against Quakers and 
other Separatists.* A congregation of Puritans, 
who had settled in the county of Nansemond as 
early as 1648, in the very hour of the power of 
Cromwell, had been persecuted and scattered and 
are not heard of afterwards.+ ‘The great Act of 
Uniformity went into operation, in England, on 
St. Bartholomew's day, (24th August,) 1662, 
more than a year after the restoration of Charles 
II. So that it will be seen that the Virginia 
Statutes of Uniformity were actually in advance 
of the English. Yet until the days of Makemie, 
when the English Act of Toleration had given 
some foothold for liberty, there could hardly be 
said to be any contest of much consequence 
against the establishment, as there was no legal 
ground to wage one. The first colonists of Vir- 
ginia were not, like those of Massachusetts, refu- 
gees from oppression, either civil or ecclesiasti- 
cal. They came bere, as their children have 
since gone to Kentucky, to Missouri, to Alabama, 
to Florida and to Texas, to obtain greater afflu- 
ence than they might have had at home.t They 
brought with them their attachment to the Church 


* Foote, pp. 34-35. t Ibid, p. 31. 

{ It is of course admitted that there were some Cava- 
lier refugees who came here in the days of the English 
Commonwealth, some Puritans after the restoration, some 
Whigs at Monmouth’s rebellion. 
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of England, and indeed ministers of that church 
as their chaplains and pastors. According to 
Governor Berkeley in 1670, however, they were 
generally the worst of the Church of England 
ministers who were sent here. ‘Perfect unifor- 
mity in religion was the golden dream of men 
every where in that age,—in Hollaad, in Scot- 
land, in France, in England, in Massachusetts 
and in Virginia. They had not yet learned the 
wickedness of such a requirement by any earthly 
power. The great mind of Oliver Cromwell 
first conceived, in modern times, the idea of a 
general toleration; and even he excluded from 
it the Papists. 

The great legal question which Makemie, 
Davies and others brought up before the courts 
in the colonies was, Whether the Act of Tol- 
eration applied to the colonies. That act was 
passed for the relief of Dissenters from the 
Church of England. It permitted them to enjoy 
their own modes of worship, provided they 
adopted the Articles of Religion of the State- 
Church, except the 34th concerning Traditions, 
the 35th concerning the Homilies, the 36th con- 
cerning the consecration of Bishops and Minis- 
ters, and so much of the 20th as declares that 
“‘the Chureh hath power to decree rites and 
ceremonies, and authority in controversies of 
faith.” ‘That is, the Dissenters agreed to the 
doctrinal articles of the State-Church, but reject- 
ed the ceremonial articles and those concerning 
Church power. They held unanimously that 
‘power to decree rites and ceremonies” and “ au- 
thority in controversies” were divine prerogatives 
belonging to the Head of the Church. They 
were required by the Act of Toleration notto lock, 
bolt or bar their houses of worship; and also to 
make known their places of worship to the Bishop, 
Archdeacon, or Justices of the Quarter Ses- 
sions. On their complying with these conditions, 
the Clerk or Register gave them a written cer- 
tificate of the fact that they had complied with 
the terms of the Act, and that certificate was the 
license of a preaching place. 

The Legislature of Virginia distinctly recog- 
nized the application of this Act to their Colony 
when in 1699, ten reluctant years after it passed 
at home, they provided for the exemption of dis- 
senters from penalties according to its provisions. 
They also recognized it in their Revisal in 1705.* 
It does seem to us that this recognition, by the 
Legislative authority, of the Act of Toleration, 
ought at once and conclusively to have settled the 
question which we shall afterwards see to have 
been so tediously mooted between Davies and Pey- 
ton Randolph. There was, itis true, among the 
Colonists about this time a sort of spirit of indepen- 
dence of English Laws, manifested in reference 


*Foote p. 49. 





to civil affairs. ‘All the elements of the Virginia 
character,” says Dr. Foote, “in its excellencies 
and follies were in operation in 1688, wealth, 
love of ease, profusion of expense, generosity, 
unrestrained passions, chivalric attention to the 
fair, high sense of honour, personal independence, 
carelessness of money, sense of superiority, and 
easy manners.” As early indeed as the year 
1666, one hundred and ten years before the great 
revolutionary struggle, the House of Burgesses 
of Virginia had claimed against Sir William 
Berkeley the right to lay the levy of their own 
taxes, in their own House, and had successfully 
maintained that right by obtaining from under 
the Governor’s own hand his written assent to 
this claim, *“‘to remain on record for a rule to 
walk by forthe future.”* But this spirit of inde- 
pendence of English Laws never appears among 
the cavaliers of Virginia in reference to ecclesi- 
astical matters. Their loyalty to the King as 
Head of the Church is unquestionable. 
Makemie obtained from the county court of 
Accomac the license of two preaching places in 
October, 1699. But his main trial was in the 
city of New York. ‘There was no religious es- 
tablishment in that Colony. This was in 1707. 
Queen Anve was on the British throne, and 
Edward Hyde, her own cousin, was Governor 
of New York, under the title of Lord Cornbury. 
This man Cornbury was the grandson of the 
great Earl of Clarendon, the historian, and son 
of that Earl of Clarendon who figures in the 
pages of Macaulay in the reigns of Charles II. 
and James II. He came to America with a 
very sorry character, and did nothing to improve 
it after his coming. ‘A young man of loose 
principles, slender abilities and violent temper,” 
he had been among the earliest to desert his 
Royal Uncle, James II., on the landing of the 
Prince of Orange.+ Blake, in his Biographical 
Dictionary, records the following characteristic 
anecdote of Cornbury after he came to New 
York: “A great sickness prevailed in New York 
in 1703. Lord Cornbury retired to Jamaica on 
Long Island; and as Mr. Hubbard, the Presby- 
terian minister, lived in the best house in the 
town, his lordship requested the use of it during 
his short residence there. Mr. Hubbard put him- 
self to great inconvenience to oblige the govern- 
or, and the governor in return delivered the par- 
sonage into the hands of the episcopal party, and 
seized upon the glebe.”—Art: Cornpury. 
Before this man as Royal Governor, came 
Francis Makemie under the charge of having 
preached a sermon in an open and public man- 
ner, at the dwelling house of William Jackson 


*Foote, p. 37-38. 


t Macaulay, vol. 2, p. 461. 
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on Pearl Street, New York. 
Assembly of that colony had in 1693, passed a not know decease. 

law for the settlement of a * good and suflici ient| At this point we are constrained to pass unno- 
Protestant Minister’ each in the city of New. ticed several chapters containing matters of deep 
York, and in the counties of Richmond, West! moment to the main des sign of the work, that we 
Chester and Queen’s. This Lord Cornbury in- | may at once advance to another capital figure in 
terpreted to mean an Episcopalian minister, ex-|the great drama of coming liberty—clarum ac 
clusively. In addition to this he had received | yenerabile nomen—we advance at once to the life 
private instructions from Queen Anne based on/and times of Samuet Davies. The parents of 
her ecclesiastical supremacy. Such were the Davies were of Welsh extraction. He was born 
laws which Makemie had violated—Cornbury’s | in the year 1723, in the county of New- Castle, 
interpretation of the act of the provincial Assem- | ‘Del aware, and was ge at Blair's famous 
bly, which was indeed a very Cornburyish inter- ‘school at Fé agg’s Manor, in Pennsylvania. In 
pretation, and certain uppromulgated instructions | 1747 the Presbytery of New-Castle ordained him 
of Queen Anne to herGovernor. ‘The trial may |as an Evangelist for Virginia. 

be found in Foote’s Sketches, p. 66, and in 4th} In the county of Hanover in Virginia, a pre- 
Force, and indeed has often before, at least in| paration had been going on for seven years, for the 
part, been before the public. It is impossible to coming of such a man as Davies, and for the in- 
quote any part of it here’ without spoiling it. | fluences which such a man as Davies would 
We must earnestly refer the reader who loves | ‘bring with bim, in which it would seem that any 
the sublimity of manliness, to the pages of our ley e, which ever sees such a hand at all in human 
author for the whole trial. A jury under judge | affairs, might see a higher hand than that of man. 








The ‘tnt |infaney, but w hich would és aslighty and should 


Mompesson discharged Makemie, June 1707, 
after mulcting bim with the whole expenses of 
the trial. 
Cornbury, the latter and his Attorney General, 
maintained that neither the Act of Uniformity, 
nor the Act of Toleration, which was intended 
to take off its edge, extended to the colonies, 
and he relied on the Queen's instructions based 
on her supremacy. But when Makemie stood 
before Judge Mompesson, the attorney gave to 
the jury as in Piven the Statutes of Elizabeth and 
Charles II. for Uniformity, omitting all mention 
of the Act of Toleration! which, he had before | 
admitted, extended as far as the acts for uniform- 
ity. Truly this was the age of Judge Jeffries. 
Were we requested by some American historical 


painter—some one who had the soul to under- | 


stand fully what an American historical painte 


some one who would not bind himself to the ex- 
amples of the tame and soulless things which have 
hitherto gone by those names, we could not pro- 
bably do better than to indicate to him Makemie 
and Cornbury confronted. The old world and the 


new world stood face to face. The old Stuartism | 
and the new western spirit were placed in an- 


tagonism. ‘The one was connected with nobles 
and with Kings, who had played their parts ac- 
cording to their characters in the great religious 
drama of the seventeenth century. The other, 
was to be connected in a future succession, 
with brave stout spirits, who would kindle up 
sacred liberty in America for the great drama of 
the eighteenth century. The representative of 
a spirit once mighty, but approaching a death 
which should know not resurrection, stood before 


When Makemie stood before Lord | 


r | field’s Glasgow Sermons. 
and an American historical painting should be— | 


George Whitfield had passed through the state 
in 1740. 

| Reports had reached certain men in Han- 
over of the great increase in parts of Mary- 
land, in New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and New 
England of a more vital spirit of religion than 
prevailed in Virginia. They bad been regular 
attendants at the parish churches. But they 
did not find at the parish churches, what their 
‘newly a awakened spirits craved. Some stray 
leaves of Boston’s Fourfold State fell into the 
hands of one. He sent to England by the next 
‘ship for the whole book; and when it was ob- 
tained, he professed the faith exhibited in that 
‘book. A copy of Luther on the Galatians fell 
into the hauds of another with the same result. 
A third obtained somehow a volume of White- 
Without any concert, 
four gentlemen absented themselves from the 
parish church on the same sabbath, and for the 
‘same reason: that they might direct their atten- 
tion at home to subjects more to their taste than 
those presented atthe parish church. For their 
delinquency they were summoned to answer on 
the same day before the same magistrates ; and 
not until they met to be punished as culprits, did 
either of them know that he had three fellows 
in this strange offence. It is not positively 
| known who these four men were. One af them 
‘certainly was Samuel Morris. Hunt, the father 
‘of the Rev. Mr. Hunt of Maryland, (who gave 
a very minute account of the affair to a gen- 
tleman of Albemarle in 1792) was pretty cer- 
tainly another. 


} 
| 
| 
| 
j 


We are probably to look for 
the other two among the persons who after- 
wards obtained license for houses of worship on 





the representative of a spirit which was now in 


their lands: David Rice and Stephen Laey, of 
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Hanover, and Thomas Watkins, of Henrico. Or); But during their famous journey to Williams- 
we are to look for them among those who were ‘burg, this title was relinquished and avother 
indicted for worshipping contrary to law, during | adopted in its stead, under circumstances deeply 
the short visit of Davies’ forerunner, Rev. Mr. | striking and romantic. 
Roan: Thomas Watkins. son of Edward, Joshua} It seems to have been summer. One of the 
Morris, Isaac Winston, Sr., John Sims, son of| party was, by some means or other, detached 
John, Roger Shackelford, Thomas Green, and | from his companions during the journey, and 
William Allen. The first four confessors, were | while travelling thus alone was overtaken by a 
no doubt, Morris, Hunt, and some two of these. | violent storm, from which he sought shelter in 
In order to understand correctly the nature of the house of a poor man by the wayside. There 
this movement, it is indispensable that the reader | was in this poor man’s house an old volume, lying 
of Foote’s Sketches should retain distinctly in upon a shelf, covered with dust, which our trav- 
view, the fact—of which the book furnishes am-| eller took down for his entertainment while he 
ple proof—that it was not sectarian or schismat- | should be detained there. To men who had 
ical in its character. It was very far from being seen no summary of religion but the articles of 
a movement growing out of opposition to the | the establishment to which the law itself allowed 
peculiarities of the established Church. It grew | certain exceptions—men who called themselves 
out of a desire for things which were believed to | Lutherans merely because they had made im- 
be the soul of all religion, which were not found | portant practical use of a commentary by that 
in the establishment; they felt themselves com-| Reformer on one of the apostolic epistles—to 
pelled to forsake a particular form of church | men who felt the form of their religion, rather 
government from fidelity to that without which | than saw it any where clearly summed up, such 
all forms of church government are empty and|a volume as this proved to be, must have been 
vain; they were far from being mere proselytes| very acceptable. When the storm had abated, 
from one sect to another; they were converts to | and the traveller was to resume his journey, he 
the Holy Evangel in its living power; they had offered to purchase the book, but the poor man 
no definite idea of the form of Church govern-| made it a present to him as being of no use there. 
ment to which they were going; they had no| The book was examined by the whole party when 
definite objections to the form of Church govern- | they got again together; and they all agreed with 
ment, (considered as such) from which they were | surprise and pleasure that it was a methodical 
going ; they left the established Church uot on statement of the faith which they held. The 
account of what it had, but on account of what, | title-page of the book was probably torn off. It 
so far as they saw, it had not. It is true that at, does not appear that these men knew the eccle- 
the sessions of the General Court in April, 1747, | siastical name of the church of which it was the 
Robert White, Senior, Margaret White and John|symbol. But on their arrival in Williamsburg, 
White, Junior, were presented by the Grand Jury | they presented it to the Governor and Council 
for reviling the Church of England. And there | as the symbol of their faith. It was the Con- 
were presentments of the same description | fession of the Church of Seotland. Gooch was 
against that not probably very discreet minister| Governor; and Gooch had himself been educa- 
Roan, and others at the time of his visit to Vir-| ted in the Scottish church. He knew the book 
ginia two years before. But this was several|at once; and declared that men of that faith 
years after the opening of the Reading Houses, | were to be acknowledged as a partof the Estab- 
and grew out of a peculiarity of spirit in Roan, | lished Church of Great Britain. In addition, he 
which most others embarked in the same cause! had promised kindness to the professors of that 
regretted. Moreover these charges were after-| faith in the valley of the Shenandoah, a few 
wards disproven. years previously, on account of the resolute and 
Among these nonconformists, Samuel Morris| sturdy defence which they made of the frontier 
seems to have been deservedly regarded as the| of the colony against the Indians. These things 
leader, both as to the firmness of bis principles; which disposed the mind of the Governor to 
and his discreet conduct. Again, the four men—| clemency on the occasion, did not of course ope- 
probably the same four who had met at first before | rate on the Council; and they might still have 
the county magistrates—were summoned to Wil-| been found refractory; but again there was a 
liamsburg, to answer for themselves before the| severe thunder-storm—raging while these men 
Governor and Council. Morris had been fined | stood before the Council—the second occurrence 
about twenty times fordissent. He and his breth-| of the kind, which had been linked with their 
ren had at first called themselves Lutherans, on | affairs since they left home—* shaking the house 
account of the great service rendered them by| and wrapping all in sheets of fire,” which had a 
Luther’s work on the Galatians, and because | softening influence on the minds of the Governor 
they merely knew Luther as an eminent reformer. | and Council, inclining them to deal gently with 
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their fellow men.* The confessors were accord- 
ingly dismissed with gentle admonitions to pre- 
serve the peace. There is much significance 
and grandeur in that scene when it is fully con- 
ceived: on the une hand the Governor and his 
Council, bearing themselves with the dignity 
which marked public men especially in our colo- 
ny from the earliest times; and dressed in that 
really splendid and gorgeous court-dress of those 
times, which those who have seen the full length | 
portraits of “King Carter’ of Corotoman, the 
predecessor of Gooch in the Governor's chair, | 
can appreciate: on the other hand the confes- 
sors themselves, stout-hearted, yet staid, sober 
men, unwilling to be breakers of law, yet asking 
rights of conscience ; wishing to render his own 
to Cesar if they may at the same time render 
His own to God; then there was the old and 
probably dilapidated volume, of whose historical 
importance they to whom it afforded present 
shield and defence, were not informed, passing 
from their hands to those of the Governor; and 
lastly, the lurid flashes of lightning illumining the 
scene, and awing to gentleness those who might 
otherwise have been severe and harsh. It may_ 
remind us in some respects, of that other scene | 
so frequently met with in pictures on the walls of | 
American people, where nearly the same num- | 
ber of men stand presenting to the Continental | 
Congress the first draught of the Declaration of | 
Independence. 

It was among these men that Samuel Davies 
made his appearance as their teacher and guide. 
He appeared before the Governor and Council 
at Williamsburg, in April, 1747, with a petition 
that they would grant him liberty to officiate at 
four preaching places in and about the county of 
Hanover. ‘The annoyances of the Dissenters 
had not ceased. Other missionaries had visited 
Hanover since 1743. A presentment had been 
made against one of them—Mr. Koan—in 1745, 
which together with those against the Whites, 
already mentioned, could not be sustained, and 
were accordingly dismissed. But the suits against 
certain persons as the hearers of Roan had not 
been relinquished, and some of them were actu- 
ally on trial in court on the very year and month 
on which Davies obtained his licenses for Hano- 
ver. In fact, in two days after the date of Da- 
vies’ license, the trial of those who had been in- 
dicted for hearing Roan, commenced before the 
same tribunal at the same place. And on the 
next year, when young Rodgers, who afterwards 
became the famous Dr. Rodgers of New York, 
came down to Virginia with Davies and at his 
earnest solicitation, to become his co-labourer 
should the way be clear, Gooch successfully ex- 
erted himself with the Council to prevent their 





* Foote, p. 124. Campbell, p. 116. 


'withdrawing from Davies the licenses they had 


given him. And as to Rodgers they said: We 
have Mr. Rodgers out and we are determined to 
keep him out.” Gooch has been charged with 
duplicity in thus favouring Davies and present- 
ing so different a front to Roan and Rodgers. It 
is thought to have been a personal favour of the 
Governor to young Davies. There is a power 


in the spirit of a naturally noble man—in his very 


eye—which in such cases often commands res- 


pect and conciliates favour imperceptibly to him 


who exerts it, and to him who nobly feels and 
owns it; and which it is hardly less complimen- 
tary to be under the influence of, than it is to 
wield it. Such we believe to have been the true 


.secret of the favour with which Governor Gooch 


treated Samuel Davies. Yetthere are not want- 
ing some other little incidents in the life of Gooch, 
in addition to the kind treatment extended by 
him to the first four confessors, and afterwards 
to Davies, which show him to have been very 


‘capable of generous impulses without any other 
than the best motives being imputable. One 
such incident occurred during the shorttime which 


Rodgers spent in company with Davies in Vir- 


ginia: “One of the clergy of Hanover followed 


Messrs. Davies and Rodgers to Williamsburg and 
complained that Mr. Rodgers had preached in 
the province without license and demanded the 
rigid enforcement of the law. From members 
of the Council he met with encouragement: but 


‘from the Governor a rebuke—* I am surprised 


at you'!—you profess to be a minister of Jesus 
Christ, and you come and complain of a man, 
and wish me to punish him for preaching the 
gospel! For shame, sir! go home, and mind 
your own duty. For such a piece of conduct 
you deserve to have your gown stripped over 
your shoulders.’’’* It isin reference to this pe- 
riod of time that Burke, the historian, makes his 
noted remark, (quoted by Foote, 166,) that * al- 
most all the intelligent men in the colony, and 
among the rest several who afterwards became 
distinguished as the champions of an unqualified 
freedom in everything relating to the human mind, 
and even the venerable name of Pendleton, ap- 
pear in the class of persecutors; a proof that 
liberality and toleration are not instinctive quali- 
ties the growth of an hour; but the result of wis- 
dom and experience.” 

Though Davies was now settled in Virginia 
himself, and had obtained four preaching places 
according to the Act of Toleration, yet when he 
attempted to introduce Mr. Rodgers as his as- 
sistant, the Williamsburg tribunal held that the 
interpretation of the Act of Toleration was doubt- 
ful as to the admission of preachers; and when 
Davies applied, as he soon did, for the licensure 


* Foote, p. 168. 
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of three additional places of preaching, then the |is now retained of the great debate between 
Williamsburg tribunal held that the interpreta-| Webster and Hayne in the United States, was 
tion of the Act was doubtful as to the licensure | without much room for doubt, when Davies ap- 
of additional places. ‘The king’s Attorney Gen- | plied for license for the three additional places of 
eral at this time was Peyton RanpoLpu—a man | preaching.* Davies was permitted to speak for 
whose course, as the standing adversary of Da- ‘himself on the occasion. He was about twenty- 
vies, during all this struggle for toleration, ap- | seven years of age. His opponent was the At- 
pears the more singular, as he afterwards became | torney General of Virginia, one of the ablest 
one of the leading asserters of civil liberty in the lawyers and most eminent men in America. The 
colony. He was in fact the first President of the | Attorney General was believed to have intended 
Continental or Rebel Congress; and but for his | the amusement of the court that day at the ex- 
untimely death in 1775, in the fifty-second year | pense of the Dissenters. Perhaps it was owing 
of his age, would probably have been the leading | to that intention on the part of the keen, high- 
lawyer and statesman of the American Revolu- | spirited cavalier lawyer— himself just at the same 
tion. His opinion on the whole subject of tole- |age as Davies—that the latter was permitted to 
ration seems to have been an opinion constructed | manage his own cause on the occasion. Ran- 
for a purpose, not an opinion dictated by fair | dolph’s intention had probably been scented du- 
judgment. From all that we now know, he did | ring his opening speech. A ‘titter” circulated 
not admit the application of the Act of Tolera- in the audience as Davies rose to reply. When 
tion to the colonies at all. But Davies being in, | he had been speaking for a while, one remarked, 


he modified that opinion so as to hold that Dis- 
senters ought to be limited to a very small num- 
ber of places. And yet if the license of Davies 
was lawful, the license of Rodgers under the same 
circumstances would have been lawful. And if 
it was lawful to open four places for Davies, it 
was lawful, under the same demand, to open 


as his anticipated fun was in the act of being 
spoilt or transferred ; * T'he Attorney has met his 
match to-day”—another said: “ T'here is an ex- 
‘cellent lawyer spoilt.” Nor is it remarkable that 
an intelligent audience should have made such 
remarks. Randolph had maintained, perhaps 
rather more unguardedly than usual, that the 





forty places for Davies, and for whomsoever else | Act of Toleration did not apply to the colonies. 
the worshippers might desire. And on thissubject | And though nothing of his speech has come down 
there was almost a life-long contest between the jto us except this general ground of it, yet we 


king’s attorney, and the dissenting leader, the 
champion of uniformity and the champion of lib- 
erty. In the modified opinion on the subject, 
which Randolph adopted on the oceasion of Rod- 
gers’ application for license, and on the occasion 
of Davies’ application for the three places addi- 
tional to the first four, the Attorney seems to have 
conformed to the views, which had by that time 
been made known, of the Bishop of London: 
Dr. Thomas Sherlock, to whose diocese the prov- 


may well conceive that his argument would be 
drawn from the fact that the religious laws of 
the British parliament, growing out of the cir- 
cumstances of that kingdom, and made to meet 
the exigencies of that people, could not therefore 
he properly applicable to the colonies where the 
same circumstances, the same exigencies did not 
exist. This argument Davies turned completely 
against him, by arguing that if the Act of T'ole- 
vation did not apply to the colonies, neither did 





ince of Virginia was recognized as belonging. |the Actof Uniformity apply to the colonies, since 
That eminent prelate thought that one preaching | the same things might be said precisely of the 
place was all that a Dissenter in Mr. Davies’ sit- | adaptation of that act also to the exigencies of 
uation could ask for; and to this opinion Peyton the mothercountry. The Dissenter gained “the 
Randolph seems to have immediately conformed, | laurels” of that day and also gained his cause. 
forgetful of the fact that though the Bishop of|The Governor and a majority of the Council 


London might hold it consistently, yet itinvolved 
him in inconsistencies on every side. To hold 
that a Dissenter was entitled to ouly one preach- 
ing place, was to stultify the governmeut at Wil- 
liamsburg, which had already granted Davies 
four; and it was also an admission that the Act 
of Toleration did apply to the colonies—a_posi- 
tion that he had long battled against, and which 
he still continued to resist! 

That notable oceasion of the “ keen encounter 
of their wits” between Davies and Randolph, of 
which our ancestors retained, for two or three 
generations, a remembrance probably as vivid as 


‘sustained him. 

But the opposition of Randolph did not cease 
there. In the year 1753, Davies went to Eng- 
land, partly on behalf of the new College of 
Nassau Hall, New Jersey. and partly on behalf 
of the Dissenters of Virginia. A diary which he 
kept of his journey, in fifty rather closely print- 
ed pages in the work of Dr. Foote, giving with 
great distinctness a view of Great Britain as it 
then was, which we should not know where to 
find elsewhere, is itself alone worth the price of 
the volume. But he had not escaped his “ old 

* Foote pp. 171—293. 
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adversary” by crossing the Atlantic. Under date} Davies was elected President of Nassau Hall, 
of March 4th, 1754, he says : “J find Peyton Ran- | New Jersey, and removed to Princeton, July, 
dolph, E:sq., my old adversary, is now in London:|1759. He departed this life in February, 1761, 
and will no doubt oppose whatever is done in favor | aged 37 years. Gordon, of Wicomico, says in 
of the dissenters in Hanover.” And again under | his journal, under date of March 12th, 1761: 
date of March 16th, he says: ‘ The death of Mr. | « Yesterday heard the disagreeable news of the 
Pelham—the prospect of sending a bishop over to ideath of the Rev. Mr. Samuel Davies. Never 
America,—the confusion between the Governor and | was a man in America, I imagine, more lament- 
Assembly in Virginia,—and Mr. Randolph, my led.” It was perhaps Sir Walter Scott who 
old adversary, being now in London, are all great | said, on hearing of the death of Lord Byron: 
obstructions at present to the relief of my oppressed | “ only thirty-seven years old and so much done 
people.” Yet he did succeed in obtaining the opi-| for immortality!” The manifold works which 
nion of Sir Dudley Ryder, the King’s Attorney | Davies had wrought for immortality, by the same 
General for England, in opposition to that of the | period of life, crowd upon the thought in thick- 
King’s Attorney General for Virginia, that the| coming forms of reality, and of so much more 
Act of Toleration did extend to the colonies. | lasting material, and of so much higher dignity 

The storm of war now came on—first the! than the deeds for immortality of the bards of 
French and Indian War of 1755—and afterwards the nations—who, high and admirable souls as 
the wilder and fiercer storm of the Revolution. | they often are—yet only sing for the ear of earth- 
They were, in effect, like the flashing tempest ily fame, or seek the prizes of human ambition, 
which surrounded the Council Chamber when that we pretend no adequate expression of them. 
the first four confessors stood before the Gover-| He has left nobler monuments for the future than 
nor and Council; they “had a softening influ-|even emancipated Greece. His ecclesiastical 
ence on the minds of men, inclining them to deal | posterity regard him as probably the best preach- 
gently with their fellow men.” who were their! er whom America has to this day produced. His 
fellow-citizens, and were struggling with them, | printed sermons are. to this day, probably the best 
with mighty ardor, for civil liberty. The har-! on the book-shelves; taking precedence over those 
rassing trials of the Dissenters now in a great of Robert South as being equal to them in every 
measure ceased. |important quality, and far superior to them in 

It would be pleasant to occupy more space | temper and spirit; taking precedence, at least 
than we can here claim, to speak of those ser-| for practical worth, over those of Robert Hall, 
mons of burning patriotism which Davies deliv-| as coming down more directly to ‘men’s busi- 
ered to the Hanover volunteers which stirred | ness and their bosoms,” than the more stately and 


their spirits more than drum and fife; after which | 
they were ready to say: ‘‘ Let us march against | 
the enemy”—* Let us conquer or die ;’’—after | 
which new men would rush to the recruiting offi- 
cer to be enrolled in greater numbers than he 
was authorized to receive; after which whole 
regiments would crowd around him to catch! 
every falling word ; and from which there is good 


reason to believe that 


“ Henry, the forest-born Demosthenes, 


Whose thunder shook the Philip of the seas,” 


first caught the electric sparks of his high orato- 
ry. his bold spirit and his love of liberty.* The 
forest in which Lord Byron represents his Ame- 
rican Demosthenes as being born, was the forest 
in which Davies preached, and the forest in which 
the young Demosthenes used to drive his mother 
in a gig to hear Davies preach. But we must 
leave these things to be sought. in “ the Sketch- 
es” themselves, by those who love to trace those 
inward genealogies which sometimes exist, by 
the wafting of sparks of the spirit’s purest fire 
from one to another, and their kindling to the 
highest issues. 





* Campbell’s History of Virginia, p. 133, 


classical orations of the great English Baptist. 
We are yet arrived only at the fourteenth of 
the twenty-four chapters of ** Sketches.” There 
are scenes and persons in them. yet untouched 
in this review, which would probably possess a 
deeper charm for many readers than those which 
we have brought forward. But for having al- 
ready taken so much space, we should strongly 
desire to speak at some length of James Wap- 
DELL, the blind preacher of Wirt—the blind se- 
cluded Milton, yet the eloquent Chrysostom, of 
the book, whom we seem to see far more dis- 
tinctly in these pages than we had seen him be- 
fore. We should much desire to speak of the 
“three auxiliaries to the cause of Liberty of 
Conscience,”’ of which the fourteenth chapter 
treats; and of the progress of that cause during 
the Revolution, and of the deeds of Jefferson and 
Madison in its behalf, of which the fifteenth 
treats; where a high tribute would be due to the 
men of the old Hanover Presbytery, whose re- 
corded action is now, for the first time, we be- 
lieve, collected before the public eye, and whose 
motives are placed beyond the reach of obloquy 
by the incontestible proof that they preferred 
general liberty to a proffered participation in the 
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benefit of the Legislative enactments on the sub- 
ject of religion, which were proposed and which 
they resisted. We had also much wished to 
quote at large, Patrick Henry’s powerful and 
characteristic speech in a cause involving reli- 
gious liberty, at Fredericksburg, which we be- 
lieve is not found in Mr. Wirt’s pages, at least it 
was new to us here. We also desired to call 
attention to the circumstances in which the Col- 
lege of Hampden Sydney had its rise, and the 
care which was taken by Henry, Madison, Cabell, 
and its other first trustees, that it should be, and 
remain, a seminary of the principles of freedom 
indicated in the names which it bears; and to 
those thrilling times when the President of Hamp- 
den Sydney, Blair, Smith, and most of its stu-| Dear Mr. Editor,—It is with considerable hesi- 
dents, rushed as volunteers to the Revolutionary | tation that I venture to send you a paper respect- 
standard. We should much like to sketch on ing the author of the “ Christian Year,” and his 
these pages the rise of Washington College, and home. My visit to his delightful residence was 
the life of that great, strong man, William Gra-| much shorter than I could have wished, and the 
ham, who led it into existence; and the life of personal intercourse which I was permitted to 
the silver-fisted Lacy, one of the most pleasant have, was much less than I earnestly desired ; 80 
characters in the book; and that strange scene that I almost fear to say what impressions were 
at Harrisonburg, when an armed force interfered made upon my mind by a visit to Hursley Vica- 
in a debate between Hoge and Graham, on |rage, lest I should unconsciously do injustice to 
Hoge’s side, and were quelled by Hoge’s rush- one whom I reverence and esteem very highly in 
ing among them and entreating order and peace. |love for his work’s sake. Yet, so distinct are my 
Of these scenes and persons and of many other |recollections of this visit, and so very marked 
scenes and other persons, worth the attention of were some things which occurred, in enabling 
every reader who loves the good fame of his one to form an estimate of the poet's habits of 
State, as made up of the noble spirits and noble | mind, peculiarities of thought and expression, 
deeds of the olden time, we should have greatly, and various personal characteristics, that if I ean 
desired to take a much more extended notice, if succeed in telling the story as I would, I may 
this article were not already so protracted, and perhaps be able to convey something of an idea, 
if we did not earnestly hope that the greater however inadequate, of the home of Keble and 
part of those who may peruse what is here writ- | Keble himself. I was certainly very much in- 
ten, will also read the book of which we have terested in several things during my visit, things 
been speaking. J. H. B. notof much consequence in themselves, but which 
seemed to me to bring out those striking points 
of character, which mark the pure and vigorous- 
minded poet and scholar, and which are so sooth- 
ingly, so sweetly, and so effectively taught and 
SONG. enforced in the ‘‘ Christian Year.’”’ Let me try, 
then, if I can express at all fittingly and suffi- 
ciently the impressions made upon my mind and 
heart at the time when I was privileged to see 
Keble in his own home. 

It was about three months after I had been at 
Rydal Mount, before my engagements admitted 
of leaving London. I had previously enclosed 
to the poet a letter of introduction from a brother 
and kindred spirit in America, and by return of 
post had received a most affectionate and press- 
ing invitation to visit Hursley at my earliest con- 
venience. Accordingly, so soon as I was able, 
I named a day on which I would come, being, 
you may be sure nothing loth to see face to face, 
one of whom I had already formed a tolerably 
R. H. Sropparp. | distinct idea from his noble contributions to the 
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“ Eternal blessings on the Muse, 
And her divine employment! 

The blameless Muse, who trains her Sons 
For hope and calm enjoyment; 

Albeit sickness, lingering yet, 
Has o’er their pillow brooded ; 

And care waylays their steps—a sprite 
Not easily eluded.””"— Wordsworth. 








The walls of Cadiz front the shore, 
And shiinmer on the sea : 

Her merry maids are beautiful, 
But light as light can be. 


They drop me billets through the post: 
They meet me in the square ; 

And even follow me to mass, 
And lift their veils at prayer. 


But all their smiles and wanton arts 
Are thrown away on me: 

My heart is now an English girl’s, 
And she is o’er the sea. 


My English love is o’er the sea: 
But ere a month is flown, 

The Spanish maids will be as far 
And she will be my own. 
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poetry of the church. So one fine autumn day, 
1 took the express train for a little place not far 
from Winch’ster and the nearest landing point to 
Hursley. Being whirled along at the almost in- 
credible rate of seventy miles an hour, in about 
three-quarters of an hour we reached Winches- 
ter, and some little while afterwards, by another 
train, the terminus of my journey by railway. It 
chanced that I was the only passenger for this 
place, (the name of which I cannot now call to 
mind,) and on getting out and looking about me 
I saw a gentleman on horseback, having just left 
the station-house, and slowly riding away. He 
turned to look back several times, as though not 
quite satisfied, and so soon as he espied me, (for 
I had got out of the cars on the opposite side, 
and so was not visible immediately,) he rode back 
at once to the station-house. Dismounting he 
came directly up to me, held out his hand very 
cordially, and said in a sweet-toned voice. * Oh, 
Mr. Spencer, I am very glad to see you: I was 
afraid you had not been able to come two-day: 
come now, take my horse and ride.” If assured 
him that Iecould not think of doing so, sinceinthat 
case he would have to walk: and I begged that 
he would remount and allow me to walk by his 
side, this being a homage I was very willing to 
pay to Keble. He refused decidedly to do this 
and tried hard to persuade me to bestride the 
back of the gentle and yet spirited animal await- 
ing the result of our conference. ‘ Well, then,” 
said he, on my declining again, “since you are. 
determined to walk, I will walk too; and Jenny | 
shall not have the honor of carrying either of us.”’ 
So passing his arm through the bridle, and lead- | 


ing the intelligent animal, who, I opine, was_| 


nothing loth to forego the honor just spoken of, 
we walked forward toward Hursley. 

It was just such a region of country as Wash- 
ington Irving has written about so charmingly, 


and was full of those many delightful scenes | 


which only the rural districts of England can pre- 
sent. 
they deserve, and to tell you how the hawthorn 


hedge, the flowing field of grain or grass, the | 


clump of trees. the orchards and the gardens, 


not less than the mansion of the noble or the gen- | 


tleman, the substantial dwelling of the thrifty 
farmer, the cottage of the laborer, and the coun- 
try church with its spire pointing heavenward, 
tuld a tale of En ztish life and character in all 
their manly strength; but I cannot, interesting | 
as was this present walk with one who loves na- | 
ture most devotedly, and with a true poet's re- 
gard watches aud notes her every variety of beauty 
and grace. We entered immediately into animated 
conversation ; no stiffness, no chilling reserve, no 
hesitancy on his part: but as though we had been | 


I would I were able to speak of them as| 


once upon topics of mutual interest. He was 
delighted to meet a brother from America, and 
that church in America who claims its origin 
from Christ and His apostles through the chan- 
nel of England’s time-honored church. He had 
a thousand questions to ask, a multitude of in- 
quiries to make; and his interest in our days of 
prosperity and trial, our growth in numbers, our 
soundness in the faith, was warm, deep and abi- 
ding. It was my happiness to be able to answer 
his inquiries, and to tell him the story of our 
Church’s progress, of the vigorous efforts of 
; Rome, and the no less vigorous efforts of the Pro- 
| satus in America against her anti-seriptural 
and debasing dogmas and practices, and of the 
glorious field which our country presents for the 
labors of all those who love the Lord Jesus in 
sincerity. And ever and anon, with that ease 
and delicacy which marks the Christian gentle- 
man, he would ask me to note some point in the 
landscape, or some spot connected with Eng- 
land’s eventful history, and would so connect it 
with some quiet, deep-toned remark, as eviden- 
ced the gentleness of spirit as well as energy of 
thought of the true poet and the man of God. 
Truly, as I listened to him, I could not but think 
that such as he, must have been the saintly George 
Herbert, and the no less saintly Jeremy Taylor, 
true types of the country parson, and the bishop 
over Christ's flocks. 

In about an hour, we drew near to the village, 
when suddenly, as is common enough in Eng- 
‘land at this season, a shower came upon us quite 
|unprepared for such a thing. It was pleasant to 
‘see how kindly the villagers felt and acted; one 
and another came out to see and to speak to their 
vicar, (who is by no means a stranger to them,) 
and several of them bustled about to furnish us 
with umbrellas. 





These are not, as you may well 
imagine, quite so common here with rural dis- 
tricts as with us, among the poor, and so it took 
| some time to get what was wanted; butatlast they 
succeeded, and we started again towards the vica- 
rage. The thing itself was of little consequence, 
and perhaps hardly worth mentioning, but as it 
was one of those indications of the esteem in 
which Keble is held among the poorer and less 
cultivated of his people, (who, we may safely 
assert, know next to nothing of his poetic and 
theological fame,) it seemed to me worth a pass- 
ing notice. Ina little while, passing close to the 
church, we reached the residence of the poet, of 
‘which I need only say that it is one of the pleas- 
antest, most commodious, and most attractive of 
the parsonages of England.* I shall vot attempt 





*“ While reposing in these sweetest nestling places, 
the happiest of the homes of earth, the thought was con- 


| stantly suggested, what a book might that be which should 
acquaintances and friends for years, we fell at|be called THe Parsonaces or Excuanp! From them 
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to deseribe it in detail, for that would be quite 
unnecessary, and would in reality give very little 
satisfaction to the reader who desires rather to 
know whom and what it contains. Externally 
as well as internally it seemed a meet residence 
for one whose life is devoted to doing good : only 
imagine a neat two story cottage house, situate, 
as it were, in the centre of a lovely garden and 
surrounded by shrubbery and trees, very near to 
the church with its ancient Norman tower, and 
on every side the evidence of cultivated taste and 
refinement, and you have the home of Keble 
before you. We entered the house as soon as 
we reached it, and as it was known that I was 
an invalid, the poet hurried me up stairs without 
a moment's delay, and insisted upon my taking 
measures immediately for drying my feet, (which 
were a little damp,) and in every needful respect 
making myself comfortable and at home. The 
wood was laid in an open fire-place, all ready to 
be lighted, and my kind host set himself at work 
to kindle a fire; it did not burn readily or as 
speedily as he desired ou my account, so, without | 
hesitation, he got down before it on his hands and | 
knees and strove to expedite its burning by means | 
which were in use, doubtless, before the days of | 
the invention of bellows. He did notstop to eall a| 
servant, or think it needful to wait for the bellows : 
his whole thoughts were intent upon how quickly 
he could provide for the immediate wants of his 
guest, and he did not think it beneath him to do 
as he did for that guest. Fastidious persons, no 
doubt, would say that this was quite beneath the 
dignity of Keble, the former Professor of Poetry 
at Oxford, the profound scholar, the gifted poet; 
but it did not so appear to me at the time, nor 
does it now, and when I saw that it arose out of 
his geuuine kindness and goodness of heart, I 
was struck with it, and have often thought of it 
since as indicating one of those lovely traits of 
character which belong eminently to the author 
of the “ Christian Year.” 

It was my privilege, soon after, to be intro- 
duced to Mrs. Keble; she had long been an in- 
valid and was still in very delicate health: she 
gave me a very kind and courteous reception, 








as fountains among palm trees, what living streams have 
flowed to purify and refresh the world! 
England’s greatness and of England's glory—what schol- 
ars, what artists, what soldiers, what sailors, what mer- 
chants, what statesmen, what philosophers, what patriots, 
what divines, what saints!—have sprung from the Par- 
sonages of England! What a theme would this have 
been for Southey! Besides the two sweet homes which 
I have named above, and several others, I was at three, 
which will ever be honored as the abodes of consecrated 
genius, taste and learning—Mr. Perceval’s at East Hors- 
ley, Archdeacon Manning’s at West Lavington, and Mr. 
Keble’s at Hursley.”—Br. Doane’s “ Impressions of the 
Church of England.” p.79. 





How much of! 


and left me no room to feel that I was not at 
home in Hursley Vicarage. Mrs. K. had heen 
having a little child's party, and there were some 
twelve or fifteen of the children of the parish as- 
sembled in her drawing room, all of them quite 
young, but yet appearing to feel quite at their 
ease. Iwas very glad to have the opportunity of 
seeing these little folks, and strove to make my- 
self acquainted with some of them, inasmuch as 
they reminded me very forcibly of those dear 
ones whom I had been compelled to leave be- 
hind in America. I suceeeded only partially in 
my efforts; but Keble was entirely at home in 
their midst; like a child himself he entered into 
their childish pleasures and amusements, and 
stooping down he was surrounded immediately 
by a group, some with their arms round his neck, 
some questioning him eagerly, some pressing to 
get near him, and all perfectly assured that he 
was their true and sympathizing friend. It was 
a lovely sight, that of the christian and shepherd 
so gently tending “the lambs” of Christ's flock, 
and appearing so practically to exemplify the 
truth of our Saviour’s words, * of such is the 
kingdom of heaven ;’’—yes, of such, these gentle, 
trustful, loving, docile spirits, is our Lord’s king- 
dom composed, and only to such as become as 
little children does He vouchsafe to manifest 
Himself; happy is that man who thoroughly be- 
lieves and makes this truth his own! 

During the afternoon, which was very plea- 
sant after the rain, I went with the poet to 
look at the new church, which was not quite 
completed. A very old Norman tower is in- 
corporated into the new edifice, which is one of 
the most chaste and beautiful of the modern 
Gothic, and every way creditable to the patron 
of the living, Sir William Heathcote, of Hursley 
Park. The workmen were just aboutlaying the 
floors of the aisles, and it was expected that in 
a month or so the church would be ready for 
consecration. The poet did me the honor of 
asking my opinion of several matters purely of 
taste connected with the finishing of the sacred 
edifice; I expressed myself with all frankness, 
even as he had spoken, at the same time being 
perfectly well aware that I had no claim to scien- 
tifie or artistic knowledge on any of these points. 
Between five and six, the whole family attended 
Evening Prayer in an old building temporarily 
in use till the church should be finished. It was 
some distance from the parsonage and more in 
the midst of the village; in company with Keble 
I reached it by walking through the private 
grounds of Sir Wm. Heathcote, and was much 
gratified to see how numerous was the attendanee 
of the working class in their every day garb and 
just baving left their daily occupation to assemble 
{with God's minister, and offer up their prayers 
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and thanksgiving for the blessings of the past|the great man before him might, perhene wished 
day. The service was read by the Viear, in a|to say onthe subject underdiscussion, [may be 
quiet, subdued manner; he was extremely reve- | | doing him injustice, which I should deeply regret, 
rential in every tone, and yet, I will confess it, /and I ought and do beg the reader to recollect 
he had not that chastened animation which | that I speak with only very limited time for ob- 
seems to me to add so much to the impressive- | servation, and cannot claim any very great confi- 
ness and majesty of our liturgy. I trust that I am | dence for the correctness of my impressions in this 
not hypercritical, but it has very frequently struck | particular. I dare say that I was too pertinacious 
me in England, that the clergy of the Established | on one point—the Reformation in England—in- 
Church, do not, as a general thing, perform divine | asmuch as I had published a small volume on 
service with as much life and energy as in our) ‘that subject, and thought naturally enough that 


church at home; and I am sure that oftentimes 


the most impressive sermons in the world are 


preached by a faithful, earnest, intelligent as well 
as intelligible reading of God’s Holy Word and the 
prayers and praises of the Church, as ordered in 
our book of Common Prayer. On returning, the 
poet asked me to take a stroll with him, and note 
some of the finer points in the surrounding land- 
scape; while doing so we entered into conversa- 
tion, which by degrees became so interesting to 


me that I forgot altogether the natural beauties. 


which lay around and turned my every thought to | was gratified to hear words of wisdom and learn- 


le - ° 
ing fall from the mouth of one so eminent for 


the sentiments and principles avowed by my com- 
panion. The fine old residence of Sir William | 
Heathcote, the highly cultivated garden, several | 
noble trees of great age, with which is connected | 
a true story of Cromwell's days, all have left an | 
indistinct impression upon my mind; but I do 


course; I say, the tone and spirit, for I would 
not dare go further, and even if it were in accord- 
ance with my views of right and honor to spread 
before the world what was said in the free inter- 


of Keble’s opinions and principles, only as they 
have been authoritatively stated by himself. But 
I may say never man was more in earnest, never 
man appeared to possess deeper convictions. 
never man more pure spirited, more unselfish, more 
kind-hearted, more thoughtful, ventured into the 
arena of polemic contest, to do battle for what he 
is thoroughly persuaded is God’s truth, and so 
man’s highest glory. Thus much I may say, 
and say it, too. with the more freedom, because 
I was compelled to differ from him on several 


points which were discussed during our ramble. | 
The evening passed rapidly away, while seated | 


in the poet’s study, and engaged in talking over 
some of the topics ef our afternoon’s walk. 
Keble’s manner of conversing was rather pecu- 
liar; he spoke freely and cheerfully, and yet there 
seemed to be, as it were, something on his mind 
which he did not express; no one could complain 
of his want of frankness and openness, when 
speaking of the church and her trials, and yet 
after all there would be to the listener an indis- 
tinct notion or idea that he had not heard all that 


| country. 
. . | 
course of social life, I should not venture to speak 





it must be as interesting to every body else as to 
me. Very quietly, but very decidedly, he waived 
the discussion of the merits, or advantages, or 


disadvantages of the Reformation, and turned 


the conversation to the preseut condition and fu- 
ture prospects of the Church of England. Did 
I deem it right so to do, I might record here what 
I recollect that he said on this deeply interesting 
| topie; but I may net without his permission, and 
that I have neverasked. We found other themes 
almost as interesting, and I can truly say that I 


| sanctified scholarship, and I trust that I may profit 
by them as I ought. I took occasion to speak of 


the “Christian Year,” and to tell him how highly 


it was appreciated, and how widely his name was 


know nin America. He was by no means in- 


not think that I can ever forget the tone and | senisble to this tribute from a far off land to his 


spirit of Keble in these hours of fraternal inter- | 


genius aud taste, and he expressed his gratifica- 
tion at hearing again what he knew from other 
| sources, that his poetry had soothed and com- 
forted and inspirited many a heart in our beloved 


I have often since thought of his own 
animated words, 


“Ye whose hearts are beating high 
With the pulse of poesy, 

Heirs of more than royal race, 
Framed by Heaven's peculiar grace, 
God’s own work to-do on earth, 

(If the word be not too bold) 
Giving virtue a new birth, 

And a life that ne’er grows old— 
Sovereign masters of all hearts ! 
Know ye who hath set your parts? 
He who gave you breath to sing, 

By whose strength ve sweep the string, 
He hath chosen you, to lead 

His hosannas here below, 

Mount and claim your glesioes meed, 

Linger not with sin and woe. 


* * * *" ~ - 


—we, like Heaven's star sprinkted floor, 
Faintly give back what we adore, 
Childlike though the voices be, 

And untunable the parts, 
Thou wilt own the minstrelsy, 

If it flow from childlike hearts.” 


I can now, too, understand the better the charm 
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of his sweetly moving verse, and I think that I 
can see how it is with him, as with others, that 


— You must love him, ere to you, 
He will seem worthy of your love.””— Wordsworth. 


But, let me not trespass too far upon your pa- 
tience. Much more I might say, perhaps ought 
to say of Keble, but I fear that in my hands the 
topic has already become tedious. It may suf- 
fice to state in few words, that however inade- 
quately I have described my visit to Hursley, I 
shall not myself ever forget those hours of privi- 
leged intercourse with one of the noblest and best 
of living poets ; and though I was compelled the 
next day to bid him adieu and return to London, 
and though almost certainly I shall never see 
him again in this world, yet I shall ever think of 
him with feelings of profound esteem and regard. 
Yes, though there may be grave theological dif- 
ferences between him and other brethren, and 
though I may not be able to stand on the ground 
which he and other Oxford men have occupied 
and still maintain, still I may and must think of 
him lovingly and with a heart full of hope and 
confidence ; for if it be true of any on earth, it is 
of him, that 


—‘ there are souls that seem to dwell 
Above this earth—so rich a spell 

Floats round their steps, where’er they move, 
From hopes fulfilled and mutual love.” 


And so, gentle poet and earnest lover of the 
truth, fare thee well! 





POLLIO., 


Translated from the Fourth Eclogue of Virgil. 
BY MELBOURNE. 


Virgil, in this Eclogue, is supposed by some to refer to 
the birth of Marcellus, the son of Octavia, the sister of 
Augustus $ or to a son of his patron, the consul Pollio, 
to whom the Eclogue is inscribed. Others consider it to 
be founded on ancient predictions respecting the Messiah, 
and apply it to our blessed Saviour.— Davidson, 


My rural Muse, essay a loftier flight, 
Nor groves, nor lowly vineyards all delight; 
If woods we sing, sublimer be our lays, 
A worthy tribute to a consul’s praise. 
The era dawns, by Sibyl bards foretold, 
The circling years renew the age of gold. 
The Virgin comes, Saturnian realms arise, 
A nobler offspring hastens from the skies. 
O, chaste Lucina, cheer th’ expected birth, 5 
Now thy Apollo rules the willing earth ; 





Propitious be, the natal moment bless, 


And, with sweet smiles, the infant boy caress ; 
In whose bright days, the iron age shall fail, 
And golden years, o’er all the world prevail. 
This glory, Pollio, of the coming time, 
Shall, in thy reign, assume his course sublime ; 
The far-fam’d months shall hence, their cycles trace, 
And stainless truth adorn the human race. 
All marks of crime and fear shall pass away, 
And heaven-born Justice hold her righteous sway. 
The illustrious boy shall lead a life divine, 
Shall heroes see, ’mid gods celestial shine ; 
Himself be seen, as one of heavenly birth, 
And with ancestral virtue, rule the peaceful earth. 
For thee, sweet boy, the soil its fruits shall bring, 
Spontaneous treasures of the early spring ; 
The clasping ivy, with sweet “ baccar,”’ twin’d, 
And “ colocasia” with “ acanthus” join’d. 
The flocks, in sport, shall o’er the meadows bound 
And fear no harm, though lions prowl around ; 
The kids, untended, through the pastures roam, 
And bring, at eve, their swelling udders home. 
Thy cradle, too, shall bloom with lovely flowers, 
The noxious plant, the serpent’s deadly powers, 
No more shall harm; while, o’er the earth, be spread, 
The Syrian herbs, that grateful odors shed. 
When thou, a youth, thy father’s praise canst read 
And learn that fame is only virtue’s meed, 
The dreary waste shall yellow grow with corn, 
And blushing grapes shall cluster on the thorn ; 
While the hard oaks shall sweat from every pore, 
Honey distill’d, in many a golden shower 
This age shall, still, some trace of crime retain, 
And men, in ships, will tempt the roaring main, 
With massive walls, their thriving towns surround, 
And, in deep furrows, cleave the fertile ground. 
Again, shall Tiphys at the helm preside, 
Another Argo distant seas shall ride, 
Atrocious conflicts heedless men employ, 
Again, Achilles storm the walls of Troy. 
At length, when manly vigors o’er thee creep, 
The wandering sailor shall forsake the deep ; 
The naval pine no merchandise convey, 
But every land shall every good display. 
The fruitful soil no harrows rude shall feel, 
The clustering vines forego the pruning-steel. 
The hardy ploughman from his toil shall cease, 
And from the yoke, his weary ox release. 
No colors false the spotless wool shall tinge, 
The ram, himself, shall dye his snowy fringe ; 
Now golden yellow o’er the fleece shall spread, 
Now blushing purple change to lively red— 
Nature abroad, shall various tints diffuse, 
And clothe the lambs in rich vermilion hues. 
The Fates, concordant in the destin’d page, 
Cried to their threads, “ Rol] on auspicious age!” 
Renown’d descendant of the gods above, 
Illustrious increase of almighty Jove, 
Assume thy fadeless honors, for the hour 
Has come, when men shall own thy rightful power. 
Te thee the nodding world its homage pays, 
Now bend the skies, the earth its joy displays. 
O that the last of my long life’s career, 
May gain some inspiration, while thou’rt near! 
In deathless song, to celebrate thy praise, 
None shali surpass me in all coming days: 
Though Orpheus, with his mother, strike the lyre, 
Or Linus, aided by his graceful sire. 
E’en Pan, to whom Arcadia lifts her eyes,— 
Arcadia, though the judge—shall yield the prize. 
Sweet boy, thy mother, o’er thee, joyous hangs, 
Repay thy mother for her ten-months’ pangs ; 
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Begin, sweet boy, on whom, we know the while, 
His parents never yet have left their smile, 

Nor god hath given, at a banquet, place, 

Nor goddess welcom’d to her charin’d embrace. 


Alabama, December, 1850. 





ISAAC AND ISHMAEL. 





* And Sarah saw the son of Hagar the Egyp- 
tian which she had borne to Abraham, mocking ; 
wherefore she said unto Abraham, cast out this 
bondwoman and her son: for the son of this, 
bondwoman shall not be heir with my son, even | 
with Isaac—and the thing was very grievous in| 
Abraham's sight, because of his son.” Donbt- 
less it was very grievous to Abraham, for never 
did noble nature possess more tenderness than’ 
his. With what majestic serenity, did he once 
endure, and gently put aside, the forgetful petu-| 
lance of his hasty-tempered nephew, Lot—that 
same Lot, whom shortly after, he rescued, with} 
unexampled bravery at the head of his three bun- | 
dred and eighteen trained servants, born in his) 
own house, from the power of Chedorlaomer, 
in the king’s dale. And with what pathetic ten- 
derness, did his heart go forth in intercession, in 
behalf of the guilty inhabitants of the doomed 
cities of the plain—and how touching is his 
princely sorrow, when in Kirjath-arba, he mourn-| 
ed and wept for Sarah, and stood up from before | 
his dead and spake unto the sons of Hith, say-| 
ing, “I am a stranger and a sojourner with you, 
give me a possession of a burying place with 
you, that 1 may bury my dead out of my sight. | 
His faith was not more genuine, comprehensive! 
and enduring than his tenderness. If the one 
raised him up to communion with God, the 
other shed its perpetual fragrance about his foot- 
steps on earth. Doubtless, therefore, it was very | 
grievous in his sight, and this because of his son. 
Ishmael was his son—not the son of wedlock, | 
but neither the son of shame. For the beautiful | 
Egyptian handmaid had been brought to his arms | 
by Sarah herself, that with adopted fondness at| 
least, she might cherish the child of her lord. 
Nor had Almighty God, though purposing other 
things, frowned upon the offspring. And Ish- 
mael had wound himself about his father’s heart. 
He was bis first born, and a child of his old age. 
Sarah often murmured because she had no chil- 
dren—Abraham never—yet who that knows any- 
thing of that human nature ever the same in Jew, 
Greek and barbarian, doubts that his heart si- 
lently felt the longings, which his submissive faith 


| 





Ishmael. 


set datas 








restrained. And upon Ishmael, the waters of 
that unsealed fountain had first gushed forth. 
And even now that Isaac, the God-appointed 
seed, had been given and had taken the first place 
in his affections, yet in that capacious heart, there 
was room, even with a difference, for both. Was 
it not grievous to Abraham, in part also, because 
of Hagar? The sacred narrative does not so say, 
but are we not at liberty to suppose it? With 
the marriage relation esteemed among us for its 
exclusive and jealous sanctity, we do not readily 
adinit the idea of divided love. Aud never was 
love stronger and purer than that of Abraham 
for Sarah. Had he therefore no love for the 


_dark-browed stranger from Egypt—the mother 
of his child, the bold and gleesome Ishmael? 


She loved him well. Once before had she fled 
from the presence of her severe mistress, whose 
restless heart was exasperated at the approach- 


ing consummation of that which she herself had 
planned. 


She had fled, but she returned, prefer- 
ring to endure servitude and contumely, rather 
than separation from him who was more than 
master to her. Surely Abraham felt for her, we 
will not say love, but the most fastidious will not 
object, if we call it that pity which is most nigh 
akin to love. To send her away, he knew not 
whither, to wander in the desert with a lad whose 
feeble arm could do nothing to protect her against 


the wild roving tribes, whose violence would be 
invited alike by the beauty of the mother and 
the child—how hard this for him whose whole 


life had been radiant with acts of beneficence ! 
Might he not with justice rebuke the sensitive- 
ness of Sarah as unreasonable? What signifi- 
cance could a mere child’s mocking have? Might 
not the lads live together? How inappropriate 


' this exclusiveness in Sarah, who aloue was res- 


pousible for the heterogeneous family? So Abra- 
ham might have reasoned, and have justified him- 
self by the requirements of justice, of mercy, and 
even of religion, in obeying the dictates of his 


|heart, in keeping under the shelter of his tent 


his own offspring and the mother of his child. 


| But he who was honored with the title of friend 


of God, trusting not to his own wisdom, sought 
direction from on high. And God sanctioned— 
not the tender purposes of Abraham, but the pas- 
sionate demand of Sarah. How often is the in- 
stinet of woman's heart wiser than the profound- 
est wisdom of man! Sarah troubled not herself 
with questions of casuistry about Hagar’s rights 
—who had brought her into her present condi- 
tion, and what would become of her—one thing 
she felt and knew—she would not brook that 
another should divide with her son his father’s 
affection, his father’s estate, and the glory of his 
name, and therefore she said, * the son of this 
bondwoman shall not be heir with my sun, even 
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with Isaac.” Pride and selfishness may have |him become the participant of God's glorious 
supported this haughty resolve. But that resolve | promise extending to the latest period of the his- 
was right, and God confirmed it, though certainly | tory of the earth. Could Abraham, forgetful of 
all that was unholy about it, in motive or in exe-|the past and reckless of the future, have been 
cution, he condemned. For this putting away | induced by any regard, of whatsoever nature, for 
of the bondwoman and her child accorded with | Hagar and her son, to cast out his own wife and 
the serene purposes of the Ruler of the world, ithe child of promise, how enormous would seem 
seeing all things from the beginning to the end. | his wickedness ? 

He looked on Isaac not merely as the child of| Let us make an application of what we have 
his servant, so honored as to be called his friend | written. 

—but he looked on him as the future patriarch of| What would be an instance parallel to the case 
his chosen nation, with whom his covenant was | last supposed—equalling it, if not exceeding it, 
to be established, and by whom his truth was to in folly, want of natural feeling, in wicked dis- 
be kept for the world—the nation that should | regard of God’s word, and in manifest opposition 
take possession of Canaan, and build Jerusalem | ‘to his providential plans? The dissolution of our 
and the glorious temple, and above all, he looked | Union, for the sake of a handful of bondmen. 1s 
on him as the progenitor, according to the flesh, ‘not our country the Isaac—the child of laughter 
of him who was to come as the seed of the wo- \—of the world—the child of promise given to it 
man for the blessing of all nations. Therefore |in its old age? When the old world seemed in- 
God said to Abraham, “in all that Sarah hath | ‘capable of producing any thing noble, God re- 
said unto thee, hearken unto her voice, for in| vealed our country, concealed for thousands of 
Isaac shall thy seed be ealled’”—adding for the ' years under his hand, and gave it as the seed of 
consolation of his bleeding heart, “and also of| promise. Rapidly and richly, this promise is ac- 
the son of the bondwoman, will I make a nation, | tually fulfilling now before oureyes. Each quar- 
because he is thy seed.” And Abraham obeyed ter of the globe is interested in us, for each has 
and God fulfilled his promises to him, and blessed | already received from us blessings which are but 
him and Isaac, and the world in both—nor did | the earnest of others far greater certainly to come. 
he forget Ishmael. How merciful are the ways | Europe has long been receiving substantial ben- 
of God! How wise too! Compared with his, lefits from America, and Asia has just now con- 
how is man’s wisdom very foolishness! Sup- | nected herself with the circuit of electric influ- 
pose Abraham had refused not ouly to hearken | ence; but Africa is more privileged still, for even 
to his wife. but to obey God, and had favored the now we are holding her by the hand, and leading 
son of the bondwoman at the expense of the | her up the steps of the temple of liberty, to wor- 
promised seed—how mouruofully different might, ship there with us. Our nationistoenter Canaan 
have been the history of that family. Perhaps jas certainly as the Hebrews once did—and our 
the tragedy of Cain and Abel re-enacted, the life | mission there, will be, not to destroy but to bless 
of both mothers embittered. and not less that of | its inhabitants. Aud when the spiritual Jerusalem 
the sire. ‘The purposes of Almighty God could ‘shall be built,—of which Solomon's temple in all 
not indeed have been thwarted, nor his promises i its glory was but a faint type—necessarily faint, 
made of noue effect, but Abraham, as far in him | must be all physical types of spiritual things— 
lay, would have done both, and he would have | who are to be the builders, if not the dwellersin 
gone down in sorrow to a dishonored grave. Had ‘this God-blessed land? And shall any inferior 
he so acted, we would have pitied him, and might | nation stop us in our heaven-marked course? 
have been inclined to regard, rather as a weak- | Can any nation do it? Did the red men arrest 
ness than as a crime, his being led by his com-|us? And who removed them from before our 
passionate feelings to misinterpret the command fathers, but the God who planted our fathers 
of God. But let us make another supposition : | here ?—the same God that has made us increase 
Suppose the father of Isaac and Ishmael had | by the same manifest destiny by which he has 
driven out, not Hagar and Ishmael, but Sarah | made them wane and fade away. And shall the 
and Isaac—not the bondwoman and her son, but! black man stop us? If one must yield, are we 
the promised seed, and the mother that bore him, | not right in saying—the son of the bondwoman 
the wife of his youth—who for him had left|shall not be heir with the sonof the free? Does 
her native Ur of the Chaldees, had with him in|not God by his providence say so too? And 
Egypt faced famine and endured great trial for; may we not believe that we hear reverberated 
his sake, in the house of Pharaoh, as afterwards |from the shore of Liberia, as an echo of that 
also she did in the south country, from Abime-|word—and I will make of him too a great na- 
lech, king of Gerar—who faithfully had remain-| tion because of thee. And who will set them- 
ed at his side in all his wanderings, and who now | selves against the dictates of natural reason and 
in their old age, by the birth of Isaac, had with'uatural feeling, and at the same time against 
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God, and say—Let Ishmael be favored though | Eloquence, express or imply argument as its end 
discord reign—though the blood of Abel should|and excellency. The logician convicts—the 
be shed again—in spite of God's appointed orator awes; argument suggests—eloquence con- 
order, let the son of the bondwoman divide the | centrates; reason direets—passion urges; excite- 
inheritance with the son of the free—nay, with| ment clings to one thought, one idea. It dies 
impiety yet more heaven-daring—Let Isaac be | when the attention is diverted by relations, when 
sent forth into the wilderness to perish, and let an; the mind reasons and argues—Worth, the mere 
expectant world be deprived of God's covenant | scientia bene dicendi is not eloquence—is not the 
blessings—let the bow of promise be torn from) power, which awes, thrills, impels. 


| 
the clouds, and let a black deluge overwhelm 0 q : ills dl h 
world in final destruction—who by their action Whence then is the might of the orator—that 


| 


gay all this? Those who dishonor the graves of might, which makes the “ warrior’s laurel” yield 
their noble fathers by refusing to abide by the | to the “ palm of Eloquence”—that wart which 
solemn compact they made for themselves and | Rag Te. arenes 50! PE and by ah it te not 
their children—who insult their chosen represen- |” the force of logic: but in the feeling of sym- 
tatives in the face of all men, by nullifying the pathy—in the contemplation of the batty beauty 
laws enacted with their sanction—who prove | of power—and in the thrill of passion's potency. 
themselves unworthy of noble brotherhood, by In short, the power and perfection of Eloquence 
the associations they select—who would pull) 'S excitement. 

down with unhallowed hands the fair fabrie of 
the Union, and scatter its fragments to the four 
winds, that they may gratify their furious fanati- 
cism. 


| 
| Truth is always exciting—therefore Eloquence 
is the language of truth. We hear it in the shout 
of Eureka—we feel it in the triumphs of the 
S.L.C. Martyr. The false has no Eloquence, for where 
there is no truth, no sincerity, there is no power, 
no sympathy, no excitement. 


Eloquence is the language of virtue. This 
ELOQUENCE. truth is as old as Quinctilian ; yet is it “ strong 

; and lusty.” The power and the glory of the 
orator consists in perfectly inducing the minds of 





Eloquence is the language of excitement—the | , R , ; 
language of sincerity and power. ‘* Words that, nie heerere “on me _— meting ane oe ght 
burn” are spoken when hearts swell. The ora- | Cumstances—in making the audience his alter 
tor is the highest and noblest of the world’s |*8% Virtue is beauty and enthusiasm, and thus 
great ones: and nature is never grand where she | assimilates by its loveliness and power. Vice is 
is peaceful. |cursed with deformity and torpor. 


Wise, just, and beautiful, is the law and trust 
of nature, which lodges power in truth and virtue. 


X. 


Excitement makes us sincere, and sincerity is 
always eloquent. All admire the sincere—all 
sympathise with the sincere—all are moved by 
the sincere. 


Moreover, it is a fact of experience and a prin- THE STEAM ENGINE. 


ciple of philosophy that excitement developes| Gir, it is a favorite phrase of those who boast 
the high excellencies, the strong powers, the of what is called the “ march of intellect,” that 
warm energies of the character. It gives acti-| things are thus changed because the * schoolmas- 
. ; . ” 2 ; ; - 

vity to the slow, and strength to the weak, and) *" '8 ge are oe ee far 
wisdom to the fool. Power is beautiful, and there-| ™°T°® © octive than the schecimanter, & miguter 

: ‘ than Solomon, is abroad. Itis the sTeamM-EN- 
fore pleases and animates, and therefore is elo- 


meee GINE—in its two-fold capacity of a means of pro- 
quent. Power is mighty, and therefore moves! duction and a means of transport—the most 


and persuades, and therefore is eloquent. powerful instrument by far of pacification and 
commerce, and therefore of improvement and 

Every one is eloquent at some time of his life, happiness, that the world has ever seen; which, 
for in the pathway of every destiny, there is| While it increases capital, and multiplies beyond 
some great occasion. Excitement is the expo- all imagination the products of industry. brings 


os is ) in contact wi ano- 
nent, and the law, and the condition of human the most distant pec ple im contac t with one 90 
life ther—breaks down the barriers which exclusive 


legislation would oppose to the freedom of mer- 


Count fect; : cantile exchanges—effaces all peculiarities of 
enuine, elective eloquence never reasons. | national character, and promises, at no distant 


The foreed, and vague, and vapid definitions, period, to make the whole Christian world, at 
which most auihors have rendered of the term,' least, one great family.—H. S. Legare. 
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SECLUSAVAL; 


OR THE 


SEQUEL TO THE TALE OF “JUDITH BENSADD1.” 


CHAPTER I. 


A YOUNG LAWYER IN THE GOLD COUNTRY. 


When I wrote the former part of my story, I 
expected neveragain to hear of Judith Bensaddi. 





Her residence was in England—mine in the Apa- | 
lachian mountains—among which, or at least! 
within sight of their blue summits, I expected to | 
spend my days. Whatever fortune might betide 
either of us, it seemed improbable that any in- 
telligence of the one should ever reach the other. 
Heaven seemed to have ordained that our future 
experience should have nothing in common, ex- 
cept the sad remembrance of our disappointed 
love, which we might each in our far distant 
homes continue to cherish in secret, and I at 
least would cherish in loneliness and sorrow, to 
the last hour of life. But the way of man is 
not in himself. The power that rules our des- 
tiny had ordained that I should visit London, and 
there receive most affecting intelligence of Judith. 
What I heard—what followed to agitate aud per- 
plex me still more—and what the issue was—I 
shall now proceed to relate, after premising a 
brief recapitulation of my former story, in order 
to refresh the reader’s memory. 

I was studying law, when symptoms of con- 
sumption drove me from my native Rockbridge 
to spend a winter in South Carolina. In the 
spring I set out with renovated health, to return 
home by way of Charleston and the sea to 
Norfolk. In the stage I found Eli Bensaddi of 
London and his lovely sister Judith, going by the 
same route towards Boston. We travelled in 
company, mutually pleased to have met, and I 
somewhat more than pleased with the beautiful 
black-eyed sister. 

On the first day of our voyage, poor Eli fell 
overboard and was lost. Judith, in ber first pa- 








roxysm of grief, also fell into the sea, and was 
saved by my leaping into the water as she sank. | 
I took charge of the lovely mourner, and was 
conducting her to a friend of hers in Boston, 
when my ankle was so sprained in Philadelphia, 
that we were detaitfed ten days, until her cousin 
Von Caleb came from Boston to take her home. 

Meantime my love for this pure and amiable | 
young lady grew so intense, that I declared my- 
self and offered her marriage. She frankly con- 
fessed that our love was mutual; but, to my great 
surprise, informed me that she was a Jewess ; | 
and because I had not known and considered this 
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Pet she would accept my offer of marriage. only 
upon the condition that after my return home, I 
should deliberately and freely ratify the engage- 
ment. 

From her cousin, Von Caleb, and a miserly 
Jew named Levi, I first learned that her father 
was a wealthy banker, and that an uncle had 
devised her an independent fortune of three thou- 
sand pounds a year. 

Judith and I parted with deep sorrow. On 
my return, a fit of despondency came on me and 
presented my intended marriage with a Jewess 
in gloomy colors. After a severe and protracted 
struggle of opposite principles, 1 was able to de- 
‘cide in favor of the marriage through the influ- 
ence of Judith’s miniature, which she had given 
me. I wrote two letters; the one to go by the 
miser Levi from New York, as had been arranged 
in Philadelphia; the other to go by the usual 
means of conveyance. The former was probably 
suppressed by the designing miser, who desired 
Judith to marry his son; the latter must have 
been accidentally lost by the way. I waited in 
vain for an answer till the next spring, when I 
prepared for a voyage to London that I might 
solve the mystery; but was deterred from going 
by the loss of Judith’s portrait. This unfortu- 
nate accident threw me into another fit of men- 
tal gloom, and unfortunately put an end to all 
hope, and all exertion to secure the lovely prize 
of my heart. I rashly concluded that my inno- 
cent Judith was false. 

The ensuing August I was surprised by the 
receipt of a letter from her, giving me the history 
of her disappointment and despair at my long 
silence—her struggle with hopeless love for 
me—her conversion to christianity through the 
persuasive eloquence of an amiable young gen- 
tleman, whom she had met with among the 
lakes in the north of England,—and her final 
consent to marry that gentleman, to whom she 
was indebted for her christian hope aud conso- 
lation. 

This letter filled me with grief, with self-re- 
proach, and with unutterable despair. Such was 
the unhappy conclusion for the time, and as [ 
then thought forever, of my love-adventure with 
the beautiful, the accomplished, and the pure- 


hearted Judith Bensaddi. 


All that I could now do, was to love without 
hope, and to mourn without consolation for my 
‘lost bride, until time and some other engaging 


pursuit, should distil their mitigating balm into 


my deeply-wounded heart. 

Now I would fain hear no more of my lost 
one; that I might ever think of her as my own 
lovely bride, snatched by some evil fate from my 
arms, between the betrothal and the nuptials. I 
abhorred the conception that she lived on this 
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earth, as the hemes or the gut eee nile. of | pa I bens the precious jewel in my bosom, 
another man. Whenever I found the train of my | ‘and ceased not to wear it for years afterwards. 
thoughts leading towards this paiuful conception, | A thousand times did I open the case, and feel 
I shuddered and broke off the train, saying with janew the fascinating beauty of that countenance ; 
king Lear in the tragedy, “* Ah, that way mad-|as often did those dark eyes of love seem to give 
ness lies.” /me an inspiring look of encouragement. But 
My only hope of relief from paralyzing mel- when I would close the ease, and look around at 
ancholy, was to engage promptly and assiduous- | the realities of my situation, all my sweet visions 
ly in the practice of my profession. My prepa-| fled and left me to utter solitude of heart. 
ration was thorough and complete. Experience | I reached the gold country in time to attend 
had now taught me the evil effects of indecision | the fall terms of the courts. I was so fortunate 
and melancholy. Dearly had I paid for the in-|as to obtain immediate employment, first in a 
dulgence of these native tendencies of my mind. ‘criminal ease and then in a civil one; and each 
I was reduced to such a state that 1 must rally | time I happened to make such a creditable effort, 
or perish. I summoned all my remaining ener- ‘that I sprang at once into reputation and a lucra- 
gies to the rescue. I resolved to make the weak itive practice. Whatever portion of my first suc- 
points of my character the objects of constant | cess might be attributed to good fortune, I strove 
watchfulness, and of strenuous efforts at moral | with all my energies to sustain and to elevate the 
improvement. With the Divine blessing I suc-| reputation so happily acquired. I labored night 
ceeded in overcoming them, not wholly nor at|and day to extend my knowledge of the law, and 
once; (for vices of character are not cast off by |to prepare myself thoroughly upon every case 
a single effort;) but to such a degree from time put into my hands. I knew full well that with 
to time, as to encourage persevering exertions, |ordinary talents, such diligence would ensure 
and to furnish a salutary example for the imita-| success, and that no degree of natural talents 


tion of other young men. could give me ultimate success without labori- 
My circumstances required a field of action ous application. 
more wide and promisiug than my native Rock-| So lucrative was my practice, that within six 


bridge. I determined to try my fortune among | months I found myself in possession of more than 
the gathering population and stirring pursuits of |a thousand doilars of clear gain; and what was of 
the Carolinian gold country. more value, my heart was relieved from melan- 
The day before I left the home of my youth, I icholy ; my soul was prompt toresolve and vigorous 
took a farewell ramble over the loved scenes of | to pursue the course resolved upon. Such were 
the vicinage. Among other spots of peculiar|the happy effects of diligence in an honorable 
interest, I visited the one by the river side, where | vocation. 
I had so unfortunately dropped my Judith’s min-| Speculation in gold mines began to rage; but 
iature. I searched once more, if peradventure |I felt no inclination to deviate from the safe road 
I] might find the golden locket-case; for the por-|of my profession into the hazardous experiment 
trait I presumed to have been blotted out forever of gold mining. I was too full of law to think 
by the envious water. ‘To my joyful surprise, I |of gold in any shape but that of fees. Avarice 
found the elegant case lodged in a crevice of the | was not my passion—chicanery I disdained—but 
rock above the level of the river, now shrunken | the fair rewards of professional ability I sought, 
by the drought of summer. Eagerly I pressed | and felt justified in seeking. Yet was I inciden- 
the spring—the lid flew up—and so did my heart, | tally involved in the gross earthy process of dig- 
when I beheld the unsullied likeness of my Ju-| ging for gold. 
dith, whose lovely self appeared once more to| A poor man had employed my agency to re- 
look upon me. The picture had been preserved |cover a meagre tract of land, out of which he 
by a glass cover sealed hermetically to the raised | had been defrauded by a speculator. But suc- 
edge of the case. I conceived I know not what|cess in his suit was likely to make him poorer 
vague hope from this unexpected discovery.|than before—for the soil would not repay the 
Heretofore this picture had operated with talis- |labor of cultivation, and the failure of the specu- 
manic power to revive my love, and to brighten | lator in some mining experiments upon it, made 
my matrimonial prospects. But now, when Ju-|the tract unsaleable as gold land. At last my 
dith was spell-bound by solemn vows to another, | poor client came and besought me to give him 
what potency could there be iu this or any other | eight hundred dollars for his eight hundred aeres 
eharm to disenchant my lost bride, and bring her | of barren hills and vales. More out of pity than 
again within the reach of my arms? I could not|the hope of gain, I paid the man his price, and 
tell; but nevertheless, the recovery of the minia-| sent him rejoicing with his family to the rich lands 
ture diffused a new warmth, and an obscure glim-|of the west. For this charitable purchase I was 
mer of something like hope through my soul. _| ridiculed by the knowing ones, and had to hear 
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sundry unfavorable auguries respecting my pros- 
pects of future wealth. 

However, I was not discouraged, but immedi- 
ately employed an honest man, acquainted with 
the business, to search my barren freehold for the 
precious metal. In a few days I turned the laugh 
against the knowing ones, by the discovery of a 
rich deposit of gold, in a little valley which had 
not been scrutinized by the speculator. It was 
the most productive mine yet discovered in the 
country. Besides the fine grains usually met 
with, lumps of gold weighing often an ounce and 
sometimes a pound, were picked out of the gravel. 
My clear profits from this source amounted to 
about a thousand dollars a month. 

Now my attention was drawn to the mineralo- 
gy of gold mines. I began to study the subject 
at intervals, by way of relaxation from the ardu- 
ous labors of my profession. I examined the 
localities of the mines, noticed the character of 
the minerals among which the gold was found, 
observed the conformation of the hills and val- 
leys, and marked how the layers of rock were 
disposed. In this new pursuit I derived an un- 
forseen advantage from my college studies. In 
the course of my education I had gone through 
the mathematical and physical sciences, more 
with the view of gaining the honors of scholar- 
ship, than with any hope of practical benefit in 
future life. How often do young men mistake 
their true interest, when they neglect, as unprof- 
itable, any part of those studies which the wis- 
dom of ages has prescribed as necessary to a 
good education! My knowledge of chemistry, 
mineralogy, and geology—imperfect as it was— 
enabled me to pursue the study of gold mines 
with facility and success. In less than a year I 
had acquired considerable skill as a gold-finder. 

A gentleman of my acquaintance was involved 
in a law-suit about a valuable gold mine in Geor- 
gia. I accepted his offer of a liberal fee to man- 
age the case for him, and consequently had to 
make a visit to the newly discovered gold region 
of Georgia. This was about six months after I 
had commenced the study of mines. I embraced 
the opportunity of improving my knowledge of 
the subject by examining the Georgia mines. 
The suit was not tried until the succeeding spring, 
wheu I went a second time to the same country, 
and succeeded in obtaining a verdict in favor of 
my client, and thereby an additional fee of one 
thousand dollars for myself. But this was only 
a small part of my good fortune in Georgia. 

On my return homewards, wishing to see the 
hill country, I was skirting the Cherokee border 
by an unfrequented route, when my attention 
was arrested by indications of gold. A torrent 
filled by extraordinary rains, had lately torn up 
the ground in a ravine, and exposed the rocks at 





the base of amountain. After a diligent exami- 
nation, although I discovered no mine, T was 
strongly persuaded that gold might be found about 
that locality. I went to the owner of the land 
in the open country below, and found him dis- 
posed to sell, but so disgusted with mining specu- 
lations, by reason of his ill success in digging on 
this very land, that he refused an offer of part- 
nership. I bought the tract, and immediately 
hired men to dig for gold. In a few days a rich 
and extensive vein of gold was discovered on 
the mountain side, where | had observed the fa- 
vorable indications. A professed mineralogist 
examined it, and certified to its great value. The 
agent of an English company immediately offer- 
ed me fifty thousand dollars for my discovery. 
I refused to sell, until further exploration should 
more completely test the value of the property. 

Thus by a lucky accident in the first instance, 
and by a fortunate exercise of scientific skill in 
the second, I found myself become a wealthy 
man, within twenty months after I had left my 
native land, a poor young lawyer, to seek my for- 
tune in the gold country. 

Had I been less fortunate in my speculations, 
I might have continued to pursue the hazardous 
game of mining. But my extraordinary success 
itself alarmed me—after two such brilliant prizes, 
I could not hope for another—I might rather ex- 
pect to find myself, the next time, on the de- 
scending side of Fortune’s wheel. I resolved to 
quit the pursuit at once, before the spirit of adven- 
ture should grow into a habit, and lead me, as it 
leads most of its slaves, to misfortune, debt, and 
imprisonment. For the better security against 
temptation, I resolved also to sell the mines 
which I had discovered, as soon as I could geta 
fair price for them. My prudent resolutions on 
this subject were aided by the influence of anoth- 
er scheme, more congenial with my natural tem- 
per than delving in gravel and quartz rocks after 
the miser’s god. What this new attraction was, 
I shall proceed to urfold in the next chapter, 


CHAPTER II. 


THE VALE OF SECLUSA, 


During the first nine months of my residence 
in Carolina, I toiled incessantly at my profession, 
until my health was seriously injured. After the 
discovery of my Carolina gold mine, I diverted 
myself occasionally with mineralogical studies, 
but they were not sufficient to reinvigorate my 
overwrought system. When the summer heats 
hecame oppressive, I laid aside all my studies, 
that I might take a few weeks vacation in the 
mountains. Often had I looked with desire 
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towards the great Blue Ridge of this country, 
whose magnificent summits cut their waving out- 
line in the western sky. In Virginia this range 
of mountains is broken, to let the rivers pass 
through from the Alleghany to the sea; here it 
casts off the rivers from both its sides, and com- 
pels them to seek a passage from its impenetra- 
ble flanks by winding and tearing throngh other 
mountains of less stern and massive solidity. 

To this sublime wilderness I directed my course, 
with the intention of exploring its deepest reces- 
ses and its most eminent summits. My good 
horse soon carried me out of the realms of anx- 
ious gold-seekers to the forest wilds, where the 
herdsman and the hunter dwell in solitary huts, 
and breathe the free spirit of the mountains. 
About the sources of the Catawba, the Broad 
and the Saluda rivers, I found the most gashed, 
craggy, and savage region that I had ever seen. 
It was the very sort of country that I would have 
chosen to visit; consisting of ancient, steep, for- 
est-covered mountains, rent, rugged, and grim 
with deep ravines, or dissevered by rich valleys 
of less horrid aspect—all watered with perennial 
streams, clear as crystal—here hidden beneath 
impenetrable thickets of evergreens; there leap- 
ing over precipices in splashing cascades, or gur- 
gling through loose rocks in damp, mossy ra- 
vines, or purling over gravelly beds in the rich 
low grounds of wider vales, and eddying here 
and there under crumbling banks and bare tree 
roots, in deep bluish trout-pools. 

With delight I threaded the valleys, crossed 
the ridges and mounted the tall peaks, catching 
every hour some new aspect of Nature’s wild 
magnificence. Sometimes I lodged iu dwellings 
of hewn logs in the wider valleys, where civili- 
zation had begun to make inroads upon the sav- 
age wilderness. At other times I partook of the 
hunter’s fare in his smoky hut of round logs, in 
the deeper recesses of this rugged land. One 
while [ wrought my solitary way along horse- 
paths in dusky glens, or up and down the moun- 
tain sides; then again my journey was through 
pathless wilds, and to desolate summits, where 
the deer ranges and the wolf makes his den. 

In the course of these laborious rambles, my 
attention was attracted by a remarkably high 
summit, or knob, a few miles south of the main 
Blue Ridge. The whole region about it was dis- 
tinguished by the cragginess of its mountains, 
and the richness of its vales. I resolved toscale 
this conspicuous observatory. A pleasant valley 
led up to its base, where the valley contracted 
itself, and was parted into two deep, narrow 
ravines; the one on the left seemed to be im- 
passable to my horse; so I took the one on the 
right, which led me up by the north-eastern side 
of the great knob, where it expanded intoa beau- 


tiful vale, sufficiently large for a moderately-sized 
farm. Near the head of this lonely vale, 1 found 
a practicable way to the top of the mountain. 
The sides of this great eminence consisted in 
part of almost perpendicular precipices, support- 
ing broad terraces of ground, so gently sloping 
that arable fields might be formed upon them. 
The top was capped by a flat rock, elevated 
upon high natural walls, that gave it the appear- 
ance of a vast, half-ruined castle. 


The view was immense. On the side of the 
Blue Ridge, nothing was visible but huge moun- 
tain masses, with deep rents between them: but 
on the east and south, I could overlook the crag- 
gy-sided mountains of the vicinity, and see the 
pleasant hill country next beyond them; and 
over the hills again, I could discern at a great 
distance the lower champaign, stealing out of 
sight under the blue veil of the atmosphere. 


After I had looked awhile over the distant re- 
gions, I cast down my eyes, and was smitten 
with admiration at the romantic beauties of a 
valley, that lay under the southern side of the 
mountain. It was enclosed on every side by 
mountains of great height and every diversity of 
form and aspect. The sides of these mountains 
were deeply cut with wild narrow glens, one of 
which lay directly under my feet, beneath a per- 
pendicular precipice a hundred fathoms deep. 
These glens all converged towards the centre of 
the valley; from their dark, shady recesses, 
streamlets flowed out, and uniting their cool, pel- 
lucid waters, they formed a brook, which passed 
out of the valley by the deep contracted ravine 
that I had avoided as impassable. 

The main valley was more than two miles 
long, and at the broadest part not less than a 
mile and a half in width: but the outline was so 
irregular, that its shape is nameless and indeseri- 
bable. The surface was as irregular as the out- 
line. Low-grounds nearly flat, dales of various 
width and curvature, hills of every shape, round- 
topped, flat-topped and ridgy; smooth or rocky 
—all gave an infinite diversity to the surface. 
The valley looked like a terrestrial paradise. 
Nature luxuriated in all possible wildness, rich- 
ness aud variety ; requiring only the hand of mau 
to prune and dress its profusion, to make it out- 
vie all the pastoral beauties of Arcadia in the 
golden age. 

When I descended, I entered the valley by the 
uppermost and longest glen, which led its mur- 
muring streamlet from the main Blue Ridge. I 
had no sooner plunged into its dusky solitude, 
than I lost sight of all the sunshiny world; the 
lofty tree tops formed so dense a screen, that the 
few straggling sunbeams which penetrated to the 





moist ground, were not recognised as-daylight, 
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but looked like glow-worms or fallen stars amidst | 
the surrounding gloom. 

Not a sound was heard for some time, but the 
soft purling of the brook among the mossy stones, 
or the occasional chirp of birds in the lofty boughs 
over head. After I had proceeded some distance 
towards the main valley, I heard the splashing 
of a waterfall. The sound appeared to rise from 
a deep cavern. I soon discovered that the brook 
fell into a chasm, a hundred and fifty feet in 
depth, and then flowed out between precipices 
of limestone into the main valley. There wasa 
romantic wildness about this cascade, in some 
respects exceeding any thing that I had ever seen. 
The water fell into a deep shady pool, where I 








could discern scores of trout enjoying themselves. 

When I got into the main valley, I followed a 
blind cow-path, which led me a winding way, by 
hill and dale ; one while iu the dusky shades of 
the forest, another while through native lawns 
and shrubbery, until I found myself at the base 
of a flat-topped hill that projected from the foot 
of the great knob, oa the upper side of the deep 
glen, which I had seen under my feet from the 
mountain-top. This hill was about midway be- 
tween the upper and lower extremities of the 
valley ; and I knew fromits position, that it would 
afford me the best general view of the landscape, 
that could be had from any point within the val- 
ley itself. I ascended its gently sloping side, and 
from its brow, had a near and delightful view of 
the dales and hills and glens and mountain sides. 
I gazed in a sort of ecstasy over the charming 
landscape. Never had a place so captivated my 
fancy. The scenery was so various and so rich— 
so wild, so sweet, so majestic; the place was so 
shut up from the bustling and contentious world, 
that it seemed to have been made for a hiding 
place from the storms of life; yet was it not so 
completely cut off from the haunts of men, as to 
wear the aspect of a prison; for on looking through 
the ravine that let out the waters, I caught a 
glimpse of the open country of hills and valleys 
at a distance. 

** Here, (I exclaimed in a transport of admi- 
ration,) here is the place where in all the world 
a lover of nature, of retirement and ef books, 
might find the most delightful retreat: and yon- 
der is the loop-hole through which he mightstill 
look forth upon the outer world of insatiate pas- 
sions and self-tormenting hearts. So sweet a 
nook shall not be nameless: I call it The Vale 
of Seclusa, or in one word, Seclusaval. This 
flat-topped hill which opens at once all the beau- 
ties of the landscape, but especially the romantic 
glens on every side, is the hill of Glenview; and 
yon lofty mountain-head. which frowns so haugh- 
tily over this nearest glen, through which I look 





up athis sublime crags, is Craggyhead. I thank 


his grim majesty for giviug me the first sight of 
this lovely Seclusaval, which, if Divine Provi- 
dence grant the wish of my heart, I will purchase 
and improve, and make the retirement and the 
resting place of my future days. Oh! had it 
pleased God that she, the lost one of my heart, 
should enjoy with me the rural beauty and quie- 
tude of an abode so perfectly agreeable to her 
taste. The world might be searched in vain for 
a place where we could have spent our lives to- 
gether so happily, as in this beautiful and roman- 
tic valley.” 

These last reflections saddened me; and thus 
I experienced that delight may be the imme- 
diate cause of sadness by suggesting some pain- 
ful reminiscence. I looked again silently over 
the thousand beauties of Seclusaval; I drew from 
my bosom the portrait of my lost Judith; those 
eyes of love seemed again to beam into my soul ; 
and then I sat down to weep, under an overpow- 
ering sense of loneliness and desolation, amidst 
the thousand beauties of Seclusaval. At length 
I closed the locket case and returned it into my 
bosom. The shadows of evening had covered 
the valley, and were following the sunlight up 
the pine-covered precipices of the mountain. I 
led my horse down the hill and directed my course 
to a solitary hut near the lower end of the val- 
ley. Here a hunter had pitched his habitation, 
and cleared a field in the rich low-grounds of 
the valley, and seemed practically at least to be 
‘‘monarch of all he surveyed ;” for it must have 
been a rare thing for any stranger to visit this 
secluded valley. 1 went nevertheless with con- 
fidence to seek a lodging in the *‘poor man’s 
nest.” On approaching I was met by three fierce 
mastiffs, that forbade my entrance without leave 
of the family “first had and obtained.” The 
man came out, and, after calling off his dogs, in- 
vited me to enter. I stepped in, saluted the wife, 
and took my seat on a three-legged stool. After 
some introductory account of myself, I asked 
the favor of a night’s lodging. It was granted, 
of course —but with more appearance of cold- 
ness and suspicion than is usual among moun- 
taineers. It behooved me to make myself more 
decidedly welcome. 

I had no sooner been seated in the character 
of a guest, than the dogs came in and smelt at me 
as if to try my quality. Finding the scent of 
the woods upon me, they wagged their tails; and 
when I patted their heads they gave me the 
friendly salutation of tongue and paw—licking 
my hand and leaping upon my breast; all of 
which I took very kindly, and thus secured the 
good will of their master. When I first entered 
the house, I saw four or five children run and hide 
themselves under the bed, and then slily peep at 
me. When I had done with the dogs, I called a 
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little fellow coaxingly, who had ventured to put barrassed to pay the expenses of their prodigality. 
his head out of the hiding place. But at first |The demands of their creditors, and of his own, 
they all drew back, and seemed frightened at my | were just now so pressing, that he offered at once 
invitation. Finally, however, I got the boldest ‘to sell me his thirty thousand acres of mountain 
one to venture near me. I| patted his frizzly pate, | lands for the small sum of five thousand dollars. 
and took the dirty urchin upon my knee: after! The price was very low; for notwithstanding the 
which I soon had the whole swarm upon me. |ruggedness of the country, the tract contained 
Thus I won the mother’s heart. 1 assumed an | several thousand acres of rich valleys and arable 
easy familiar manner with the whole family, and ‘mountain sides. Seclusaval alone was in my 
took every thing as if I had been accustomed |estimation worth the whole price. I therefore 
to such accommodations. Consequently I was | accepted his offer without hesitation, and pro- 
soon treated, not as a guest merely, but as a ceeding home immediately, I raised a sufficient 


atin Abe PT 


friend. ‘The good woman did her best to show | 
me kindness. She prepared me an excellent | 
treat of jonny-cake, venison, and onions. She 
could have treated me also with new milk; but) 
she was not disposed to put me off with such | 
homely fare. She burnt some coffee berries to 
cinder, tied them in a linen rag, pounded them on | 
the hearth-stone with the axe, put the pulverized | 
charcoal inte water, and boiled the mixture in a 
skillet. She then poured the black, bitter liquid | 
into her queensware bow! with blue flowers pic- | 
tured on it, and putting in alittle milk and maple 
sugar, handed me the finished product of her 
kindness. ‘Ihe water was irretrievably spoiled 
by the process: but what of that? Should I not 
drink the well-meant gift? Certainly I should, 
and did, with the firmness of resolution and fixed- 
ness of muscle, which the occasion required. 
And let me say unto thee, gentle reader, that 
shouldst thou ever be placed in like cireumstan- 
ces, then drink thou also,—yea drink heartily, for 
the giver’s sake. Think not that thou canst ever 
shew good breeding by turning up thy nose at 
the poor woman’s fare :—nay, on the contrary, 
thou wouldst but show thyself impolite, ungene- 
rous, and every way ill-bred, to scorn the kind 
hospitalities of the poor. Therefore should the 
draught be never so bitter, drink it even to the 
dregs, rather than mortify thy kind entertainer. | 
Away with silly pride and contemptible affecta- 
tion. Remember, that in a few years thou wilt 
be as poor as thy neighbors. Death will soon 
bring down thy pomp and thy circumstance, and 
put an end to thy affected airs of superiority. 
But I will not tire thee with my homily. 

From Larkin Stroue, the hunter, I learned that 
Seclusaval was in the midst of an extensive tract 





of mountain lands, owned by Major Mudge, an| 


old gentleman who resided at the distance of 
thirty miles in the country below. The next 
morning, after a farther exploration of the valley, 
I made my way out with some difficulty by the 
ravine, and went straightway to Major Mudge, 
coufirmed in my resolution to attempt the pur- 
chase. I found him eager to sell: for being an 
indulgent father, and having several sons brought 


sum from the profits of my gold mine, to make 
the first payment, and to commence a system of 
improvements on my new acquisition. I was 
peculiarly fortunate in obtaining an agent to man- 
age my intended improvements. 

Seven years before, Major Mudge had brought 
from England an intelligent and judicious gar- 
dener, whose name was Baylor. This man had 
conducted the improvements on Mudge’s estate, 
with a union of taste and economy that pleased 
me exceedingly. He operated on the plan of 
following and assisting Nature, instead of at- 
tempting, by dint of labor and expense, to force 
upon the place a set of features and embellish- 
ments inconsistent with the design of Nature her- 
self. Hence the garden, the park, and the other 
grounds of Major Mudge’s estate, were all beau- 
tiful, because every operation of art was con- 
formable to the genius of the place. 

Major Mudge, for an obvious reason, was glad 
to transfer Baylor to my service ; and Baylor, 
knowing the old gentleman’s pecuniary embar- 
rassments, readily accepted my offer of employ- 
ment. When he saw my valley, he was delight- 
ed with its appearance, and rejoiced in the task 
of assisting its natural beauties with the touches 
of art. He not only understood at a glance my 
theory of improvement, but suggested several 
things that I had not thought of, but which, on 
hearing his observations, I heartily approved. 
The primary operations were to be directed to 
the following objects, namely: first to open a 
farm and build mills in the valley three miles be- 
low Seclusaval; secondly, to convert the rich 
low-grounds from the ravine of Seclusa up to 
Glenview into a meadow—retaining, however, 
many of the fine trees, either singly or in clumps: 
thirdly, to convert the beautifully sloping sides of 
Glenview into a garden, retaining here also a 
number of the fine trees, shrubs and vines; and 
lastly, to beautify the remaining hills and dales 
of Seclusaval, by removing unsightly trees, and 
cleaning the surface, so that grass could flourish 
in these native parks. My faithful agent went 
promptly to work, whilst I returned home and 
resumed my professional avocations. 





up to no useful occupation, he was greatly em- 


I did not revisit my wild barony until Deeember, 
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when I was on my way to Georgia. Seclu- 
saval was already assuming the appearance of a 
park. Whatever was unpleasant to the eye, was 
disappearing from the noble woods; sweet lawns, 
winding and branching in various ways, not only 
gave variety to the landscape, but opened to the 
eye, as one passed through them, the most de- 
lightful views of trees, hills and mountains on 
every side. The plough and the spade were 
preparing the soil for the grass of the meadow 
and the vines and shrubbery of the garden. 

Baylor now suggested a sort of improvement 
that I had never thought of: this was to cover 
the lowest grounds of Seclusaval with the waters 
of an artificial lake. I was pleased with the idea 
of a lake, but hesitated to incur the expense, 
until he informed me that he had taken all the 
levels and measurements, and had carefully esti- 
mated the cost, which was surprisingly small. 
He showed me first a narrow cleft in the ravine 
where a dam could be easily built of the loose 
rocks near the spot. Supposing the dam to be 
twenty-eight feet high. the water would be thrown 
back a mile and a half to the foot of Glenview. 
He then traced for me the exact boundaries of 
the lake. On the meadow side, the outline 
would wind beautifully with divers sinuosities. 
On the opposite side, the water would lave the 
bases of the hills, some with sloping, some with 
precipitous sides. At one place, half a mile 
below Glenview, a litthe bay would run a furlong 
up a dale hetween gently swelling hills; at anoth- 
er place, near the lower end of the lake, a nar- 
row glen with steep rocky sides, would conduct 
the lake water to a spring-head, deeply hidden 
in the flank of the mountain, where the atmos- 
phere was ever cool and dusky, between tall 
crags and densely interwoven tree tops. At the 
broadest part of the lake, the water would spread 
out to the breadth of a hundred rods; but gen- 
erally the shores would be from fifteen to thirty 
rods asunder. The fountains that would supply 
the lake, being cool, clear and perennial, the lake 
would consequently never become stagnant; and 
would not ouly be at ouce beautiful and salubri- 
ous, but would moreover yield both pleasure and 
profit as a fish pond: thousands of trout and 
other fish, could live and fatten in its pellucid 
waters. 

By the time that Baylor had shown me all 
these things, I became enthusiastic : “* Mr. Bay- 
lor, (said I],) I thank you for this delightful scheme 
of improvement. Go to work, and by the next 
summer, let me see the lake of Seclusaval reflect 
every object around it, from the green meadow 
banks up to the cliffs of old Craggyhead.” “It 
shall be done, sir,”” was the prompt reply. 

My income from my gold mine, and from my 
law practice, was sufficient now, I thought, to 











justify incipient measures for the erection of a 
permanent dwelling on Gleuview. 1 resolved to 
build a stone cottage on the brow of the hill where 
some fine trees of majestic stature overtopped a 
dense thicket of undergrowth, embowered and 
festooned with a profusion of wild vines. Bay- 
lor had already commenced pruning this tangled 
wilderness, which needed only his skilful hand, to 
convert it into a labyrinth of umbrageous walks 
and rustic arbors, romantically sweet, ** for whis- 
pering lovers made.” My faney was pleased at 
the thought; but a twinge of sadness came over 
me, when I reflected, that all the charms of this 
lovely place would be in a great measure wasted 
on the lone heart of a bachelor, who had lost his 
bride, and could never love again. Nevertheless 
I ordered stone cutters to be employed, and ma- 
terials of all sorts to be prepared fora neat rural 
mansion. What better could I do? If I was 
lonely, I needed the more to seek pleasure and 
consolation, from all the sources yet open to my 
desolate heart. 

I did not again visit Seclusaval until the next 
spring, when I was returning from Georgia, after 
the diseovery of my second gold mine. I found 
the improvements going on to my heart's con- 
tent. ‘Tenants had been settled in several rich 
vales, besides Seclusa. The mills and the farm 
near them, were in a state of great forwardness. 
A passable carriage road was made from the 
older settlements below, to the mills, and thence 
through the ravine into Seclusaval. The dam 
and area of the Jake were prepared for the wa- 
ters, which began to fill their destined bed, as 
soon as the massive wall of the dam was closed 
by casting earth upon its upper side to stop the 
crevices. I marked with interest the hourly 
growth of the lake. In three days it was full, 
and began to shed its superabundant waters in a 
pretty caseade over the dam, while the glassy 
expanse above reflected the budding woods on 
the margin, and the hoary steeps of Craggyhead. 
I launched a rude boat on the calm waters, and 
cireumnavigated the sweetly indented borders of 
the lake. I was delighted with the scenery on 
every side, but most interested with the romantic 
wildness of the dusky glen, now filled with water 
between its craggy sides. When I entered its 
narrow channel, it looked like some infernal river, 
with its dark still waters pent up between frown- 
ing precipices and the sombre foliage of the pine 
and the hemlock, that stretched their branches 
over the chasm. This stygian recess was the 
more impressive to the imagination, from the cir. 
cumstance, that while we let our boat lie still on 
the water, and held our peace, not a sound was 
heard; unless it were the low murmur of the fo- 
liage in the breeze, and the soft gurgling of the 
fountain, which at the head of the glen, poured 
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its little contribution into the lake, through loose | agreeable society. Several families from the low 
rocks coated with moss. But no sooner did we country, had left their estates and settled in the 
speak, or strike the oar upon the buat, than a| neighborhood. The scenery was pleasant, and 
dozen echoes awoke and multiplied the sound, | the climate salubrious: the nucleus of an intelli- 
as if we had roused a troop of angry spirits to | gent and refined society was thus formed; and 
mock us from rock and tree. Hence I gave this | around this attractive centre, new families from 
the name of the Echoing Glen. | below were yearly gathering. Literary institu- 
When we returned to the open lake, a light | tions would naturally arise among such a people. 
breeze came up through the ravine. Hoisting | Au academy for boys had been founded and put 
sail, we were soon wafted to the foot of Glenview, |into successful operation. But an attempt to 
where the garden had already begun to look beau- raise funds for a female seminary had failed. 
tiful, and gave promise of becoming in another, The subscriptions were insufficient to erect the 
year a paradise of delights. “necessary buildings. The cause of the failure 
The recent discovery of my Georgia mine, de-| was an obstinate dispute about the location of 
termined me to enlarge my plan of improvements. | the seminary; some desiring to place it in the 
I ordered the foundation of my cottage to be laid | village beside the academy, while others insisted 
immediately, on a larger scale than I had intend- | that it should be located near a country church 
ed, and pretty cottages to be erected for my stew- lately erected at the distance of four miles from 
ard and other tenants. Among the rest a shep- the village. The contest became so warm, that 
herd’s cot was to be set in a romantic place at the whole scheme was abandoned. Thus it often 
the foot of a precipice. on the opposite side of happens, that a dispute about some incidental and 
the valley, for I designed to give little of my | subordinate matter, defeats the most important 
beautiful grounds to the plough; but to make | enterprises. 
Seclusaval a pastoral scene, where flocks and| On my settlement at the village, I found sev- 
herds might graze the lawns and mountain sides, | eral persons regretting the failure of so useful an 
aud the sound of the shepherd’s pipe mingle with undertaking. Now the question occurred to me, 
the song of birds and the chime of waterfalls, to | whether I was not morally bound to contribute, 
animate the beauties of the landscape. The nat-| out of my abundance, to an object of such great 
ural loveliness of my valley, inspired me with| and manifest utility. I was a bachelor indeed, 
ambition to make Seclusa the most charming of | aud never expected to have a daughter to be ed- 
all the ten thousand vales embosomed in the | ucated : but that circumstance seemed to increase 
Apalachian mountain. my obligation to aid literary institutions; inas- 
much as my exemption from the burden of a 
family afforded me the more abundant means 
to become a public benefactor. I was a mem- 
ber of the society of mankind, and no less 
THE VOYAGE TO LONDON. than others dependant, for my welfare, upon the 
intelligence and the good morals of the people. 
The purchase of my lands, and the improve-| Divine Providence had given me extraordinary 
meut of Seclusaval, involved me in so much ex-|success. For what end? Not surely that I 
peuse, that I was under the necessity of selling} might consume this affluent store on personal 
one of my gold mines. For reasons formerly| gratifications. And then I considered, what an 
explained, I resolved to sell them both, and to| amount of blessings would flow from a well-en- 
renounce all future connection with mining spec-|dowed seminary for females; what expansion of 
ulations. Immediately on my return from Geor- | intellect, what refinement of sentiment, what ele- 
gia, after my fortunate discovery there, I sold my | vation of character, what new sources of happi- 
Carolina mine for thirty thousand dollars. I could | ness, to the individuals educated, and through 
have obtained a higher price, if it had been set|them to society and to posterity. The more I 
to sale a few months sooner; for it was becom- | contemplated the object, the more did the feeling 
ing less productive than it had been, although it) of obligation grow upon me. Finally I thought 
still yielded a large profit. of Judith Bensaddi; how much more charming, 
My supply of cash was now sufficient to com-| how much more useful, she was, by reason of her 
plete my scheme of improvements, and to leave) excellent education. I drew forth her miniature 
me still a considerable surplus. I had before by the golden chain to which I had attached it, 
made arrangements to transfer my residence to|and caught fresh inspiration from the sweet pic- 
a village about twenty-five miles from Seclusa-|ture of my beloved. ‘I have lost her, (said I,) 
val. Here I took up my abode now, that I might} but she shall be my good genius on this occasion. 
be near my beautiful valley. I preferred this|I had thought of subscribing a moderate sum for 
new place of residence also on account of its the seminary; now for her sake, Iwill make 
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myself responsible for the undertaking. With 


| gave notice to the agents that I would sell the 


the blessing of Heaven I will be the founder of mine at auction in London about the first of 


a seminary, and will make up all deficiencies in 
the contributions of others. The institution shall 
be complete, in every thing necessary to the good 
education of females. 

Such was the conclusion of my meditations. 
I instantly set to work. I headed a subscription 
with two thousand dollars, which | bound myself 
to pay, upon the condition that double the sum 
was raised by others. I called meetings of the 
people, and addressed them earnestly on the sub- 
ject. In a week my condition wascomplied with, 
and six thousand dollars were secured for the 
seminary. The location at the country church, 
was named in the paper, and was preferred by 
me on account both of the beauty of the situa- 
tion, and its shorter distance from Seclusa. It 
was in the valley that led up to my intended 
home. Seven gentlemen were nominated as 
trustees; of whom I refused to be one, because I 
was soon to be absent on along perigrination, and 
because I was a young bachelor. A plan of the 
building was soon agreed on, and contracts made 
for the erection of it without delay. I told the 
trustees to adopt a liberal seale of building, and 
and if they fell short of funds, to consider me 
responsible for half the deficiency. ‘Thus I had 
put a most benevolent enterprise into operation; 
and I felt a pleasure in reflecting on this good 
deed—a pleasure in some respects more heartfelt 
and consoling, than all the gratification that I 
had experienced from the treasures of my gold 
mines, or the delightful scenery of Seclusaval. 
It was a pleasure which, if less exhilarating at 
the moment, was felt to be of such durable stuff, 
that time could not wear it away, nor could mis- 
fortune poison its sweetness. 

Before I had engaged in this labor of love, 
circumstances had directed my thoughts to the 
subject of avoyage to London. I desired to sell 
my Georgia gold mine, and to invest the pro- 
ceeds in some productive stock. I was advised 
to sell in England, where speculation in gold and 
silver mines had risen almost to amania. Mining 
companies had agents abroad, exploring America 
from Chili to Carolina in search of mines. In 
London I could sell under all the advantages of 
competition among the buyers. Though I had 
received constantly increasing offers forthe pur- 
chase, yet none came up to what I considered a 
fair price. 

Continued explorations had laid open the ex- 
tent of the vein along the hill side, and proved 
the richness of the ore. Several mineralogists 
had examined it; two of these were agents of 
the Londoners, and all gave me satisfactory at- 
testations of the value of the mine. These and 
all other needful documents being provided, 1 
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August. 

When I was prepared to set off, I made a part- 

ing visit to Seclusaval on the first day of June. 
My beautiful valley was putting on still new 
charms. A hundred varieties of trees, vines, 
shrubs and flowering plants, were blooming in 
the garden and about the margin of the lake. 
The meadow was green with its first crop of 
grass. Birds were merry in every grove. The 
cottage on Glenview was rising in beauty; and 
carpenters were busily constructing other cotta- 
ges in pleasant situations. Baylor, my faithful 
steward, now recommended another improvement 
which I adopted instantly. He had ascertained 
that the spring which flowed out of Craggyhead 
through the glen that opened by the side of Glen- 
view, had its source at so high an elevation, thatit 
might be conducted in pipes to my cottage for 
family use, and the overplus made to water the 
garden on the hill side. 
“Tt is an excellent notion, (said I;) and I will 
order you a set of iron pipes in Philadelphia. 
|Meantime have the ditch made and the pipes 
laid, in the course of the following winter.” “It 
| shall be done, sir,” was the answer to this and 
all my orders to my worthy Baylor. 

Having given directions about the various im- 
‘provements to be made in my mountainous baro- 
ny, I rode on horseback to the nearest stage-road, 
‘and then travelled rapidly to New York, where 
I embarked for Liverpool in a packet ship on the 
fifteenth of June. 

The thought of my going to London, where, 
as I supposed, my beloved Judith dwelt, kept her 
dear image more constantly and more vividly 
present to my mind, than it had been during the 
two last years of my busy and enterprising life. 
The renewed habit of meditating on this dear 
lost one, gave a strange susceptibility to my fancy. 
Often when I obtained but an imperfect view of 
‘some young lady of her size and somewhat like 
features, I conceived that it was Judith herself, 
and my heart fluttered as if the notion were not 
imaginary. 

A notable instance of this sort occurred when 
our ship was leaving the harbor of New York. 
We met in the narrows a French ship from Bor- 
deaux. The day was fine, and the passengers 
were on deck admiring the scenery of the noble 
bay. The near approach of the vessels turned 
the attention of each party on the other. I was 
immediately struck with the appearance of a 
lady on the French ship. She was dressed in 
mourning. Her form and stature first, then her 
black locks and dark eyes, (as they seemed to 
me,) reminded me of Judith Bensaddi. Her 


= to be directed towards me individu- 
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ally. The more I looked at bet, the 1 more did I | duce. Mer: could I holiwes that she would meet 
think her like my Judith. I was so fascinated ‘me now, without the most distressing emo- 
by this apparition, that I forgot to use the tele- | tions. 


scope in my hand, until the vessels were full 
twenty rods apart. Wheu I directed the instru- 
ment towards this interesting object, I could get | 


Still, when I found myself on the eve of de- 
parture, and no remnant of business served to 
divert my thoughts from the tender theme; my 


but a momentary glance of her features; but that ‘heart began to smite me sorely, for having been 


glance put me inatremor, for I saw those lovely 
dark eyes still fixed upon me, and the whole face 
was to my conception the face of my lost one. 
So persuaded was I for some minutes that it 





so long in London, and at last intending to go 
away, never to return, without even a word of 
inquiry after Judith Bensaddi. She would not 
have treated me with such cruel neglect, had she 


could be only she, that I would have returned | known that I was so near her dwelling place. I 


instantly to the city, if an opportunity had been 
given me. But before the pilot left us in his boat, 
I had reasoned myself into doubt, as I soon after 
did into utter disbelief, of the truth of my im- 
pression. ‘ How can I believe, (said I to my- 
self,) that Judith of London, married no doubt 
and settled in her native country, should be just 
now landing at New Yorkin a French ship from 
Bordeaux?” Thus I soon got rid of the agita- 
tion produced by the strange lady. By the end 
of the voyage I ceased to think of the circum- 
stance. 

On my arrival in London, I applied myself 
instantly to the business on which I had come. 
I called on the officers of several mining compa- 
nies and exhibited my documents. I advertised 
the sale of my gold mine in three of the princi- 


pal journals. My papers and statements were | 


authenticated by two agents, and an American 
gentleman of science who had seen the mine and 
knew my character. Thus I was able to give 


purchasers the most ample assurance that all was | 


right. Bidders manifested a high spirit of com- 
petition, and ran up the price tu the unexpected 
sum of twenty-five thousand pounds sterling. 
equivalent to one hundred and twenty thousand 
dollars. 

Having thus successfully concluded my chief 
business, I spent a few days in making purcha- 
ses of books, scientific apparatus, and various 
other articles, for myself or for the female acade- 





my. I was then prepared to leave London for | 


Paris. 


/was aware too, that I must feel exceedingly un- 


happy, if I left my ardent curiosity unsatisfied, 
and learnt nothing of her, when I could so easily 
gain intelligence. I therefore resolved to call at 
her father’s house in Piccadilly, and having ob- 
tained whatever intelligence 1 deemed interest- 
ing, to hasten away from a place that contained 
an object so painfully dear to my heart. 

I had brought with me a memorandum which 
Judith gave me in Philadelphia, containing an 
exact description of the situation and appear- 
ance of her father’s house. Guided by this, I 
found the house without difficulty. Justas I had 
satisfied myself that there was no mistake, and 
was approaching the door, I was startled by see- 
ing a young gentleman come out with an ele- 
gantly dressed lady of Judith’s size. A cold 
shudder ran through my nerves, when I con- 
ceived that this might be Judith and her husband. 
But I was soon relieved by a sight of the lady’s 
blue eyes and light hair. When they had gone, 
I stepped up to the door, and to my astonishment 
read upon the knocker the name—notof Nathan 
Bensaddi—but of Sir David Monteith. Yet this 
must be the very house described in the memo- 


‘randum—remarkable in its appearance, and one 


of the most magnificent on this splendid street. 

Presently I knocked and was admitted into the 
hall. From the porter I learned that Sir David 
Monteith had occupied the house but a few 
months, and that the previous occupant was a 
Jew, named Bensaddi, as well as the porter could 
remember. I sent in my card to Sir David, re- 


But how could I stay a month in London, and | questing the favor of a brief interview. After I 
not even inquire for my lost Judith? Yet I did had waited ten minutes, I was ushered into a par- 
‘lor, where I met a brawny red haired gentleman, 
although I felt the most anxious curiosity to know | who bowed with haughty coldness, and stood be- 
her present state, | dreaded to learn it; and al-| fore me asif to signify. ** What is your business, 
though I longed most intensely to see her lovely sir?” I took the hint and instantly inquired, 
face once more, yet I shrunk from an interview | “ Have I the houor to speak to Sir David Mon- 


so, though I did it with an aching heart. But, 


with one so beloved, when the sight of her, and | 


the living look of those eyes that had awakened 


| 


teith?” ‘ You have,’’—and another cold bow. 
“I came to this house, sir, expecting to find it 


unquenchable love in my heart, could only pain occupied by Mr. Bensaddi, the banker. I desi- 
me now, and might affect me beyond the pow er|red to see some of his family with whom I be- 


of self-control. To see her as the wife of anoth- 
er, was intolerable—I could not encounter the 
shock of feeling that such an interview must pro- 





came acquainted two or three years ago in Ameri- 
ca. Being a stranger in the city, I would take 
it as a favor if you would give me such informa- 
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tion of him or his family, as might enable me to 
find them.” 

The cold haughtiness of Sir David relaxed im- 
mediately ; he saw that I was not a designing 
nor an idle intruder. He asked me politely to 
be seated, and began to tell me several things in 
answer to my inquiries, until he gave me the in- 
telligence, of which the following statement ex- 
presses the substance. 

“I will with pleasure give what information I 
possess, respecting Mr. Bensaddi and his family. 
It is a mournful story. I never knew any of his 
family, but I was personally acquainted with him 
in his character of banker. About two years 
ago I had some claims on him, and hearing at 
Edinburgh, where I then lived, some alarming 
accounts of his losses, I hastened to London to 
see him. He had lost heavy sums by failures 
of houses indebted to him; but he so well satis- 
fied me of his safety, that I not only left what I 
had before in his hands, but increased the deposit 
to a considerable amount. No banker in the 
kingdom had more of the public confidence, both 
in respect to his personal uprightness and his 
sound condition as abanker. He seemed to have 
completely recovered from the shock, when about 
a year ago, I was astonished to learn his sudden 
and total bankruptcy. This catastrophe was 
brought about by one of the most artfully con- 





trived frauds, of two as nefarious villains as ever 
deserved a halter. The one of these was old| 
Levi, a Jew, whom he had imprudently trusted | 
too far as an agent, and lately asasmall partner! 
in the bank. This old villain combined with the | 
other, who was no less than the son-in-law of 
Bensaddi himself. His name is Brannigan—he | 
is an Irishman—a smooth-tongued hypocrite, who 
imposed on Miss Bensaddi by the most lamb-like 
airs, until he made her his wife. After he had 
drawn what he could from Bensaddi in the way 
of dowry, and was admitted as a partner in the 
bank, he joined Levi, and by embezzlement and | 
other villainous mancuvres, which have never. 
been fully unfolded, they got most of Bensaddi’s 
funds into their clutches, and then left him to meet 
all the demands of the creditors. So vast was the 
sum which they embezzled, that on settlement 
the remaining assets were found sufficient to 
pay the honest creditors only twelve shillings in 
the pound. Now Bensaddi’s amiable daughter 
came forward, and did an act which deserves to 
be engraven forever on brass and marble. She 
had a large fortune left her by an uncle. This, 
I presume, she retained in her own hands by the 
marriage settlement; for although she was nei- 
ther legally nor morally bound to pay her father’s 
debts, yet she promptly came forward, and at 





the expense of her whole fortune, paid up all 
just claims to the uttermost farthing ; saying that 


she would rather labor for her daily bread, than 
see her father’s creditors go unpaid. She sepa- 
rated from her villainous husband, I infer—yet I 
do not know the particulars—however, when I 
came here to reside, about four months ago, I 
heard with sorrow, that she had gone in bad 
health to the south of France, along with her 
father, whose health was also very low; and 
about two months ago, I was grieved to learn, 
that after burying her unfortunate parent, she 
died of a broken heart, and was laid by her fa- 
ther’s side.” 

Here my feelings overcame me, and I exclaim- 
ed, “Dead! Did you say that Judith Bensaddi 
is dead ?”’ 

“You mean Mrs. Brannigan, I presume. I 
grieve to say that she is unquestionably in her 
grave. I saw the fact announced in the papers.” 

When the baronet thus solemnly confirmed the 
doleful intelligence, I groaned—I gasped for 
breath—my eyes grew dim—my ears tingled— 
and I was sinking into aswoon, when Sir David 
observing my situation, sprang up and brought 
a glass of water, some of which he sprinkled on 
my face, and the resthe gave metodrink. This 
timely application revived me, and I gradually 
recovered the faculty of speech. I then felt it 
incumbent on me to explain the cause of my 
deep emotion at the news of my Judith’s sad 
fate. I gave him, therefore, a succinet account 
of my acquaintance with her, including the chief 
incidents of our mournful love story. He was 
so interested by the narrative, that he called in 
his lady and a beautiful blue-eyed daughter of 
eighteen, and after presenting me to them, and 
explaining the object of my call at the house, he 
requested me to repeat my story to them. I did 
so, and went more fully into the particulars. I 
spoke with a natural pathos. prompted by my 
feelings, and so affected the ladies, that they wept 
at my story, and continued to shed tears for seve- 
ral minutes after I had concluded. This sym- 
pathy on their part, unsealed the fountains of my 
own tears, and I uttered my lamentations with 
a freedom, which nothing but the tears of my 
auditors could have justified in a stranger like 
myself. After our feelings had subsided a little, 
I rose to take my leave; but they pressed me to 
stay and spend the evening with them. 

I staid several hours. Lady Monteith added 
some particulars-that she had heard respecting 
the Bensaddi family and their misfortunes—all 
going to confirm my belief, that the hapless Ju- 
dith had married an arch deceiver, and had sunk 
to the grave iu the flower of her youth, broken- 
hearted. ‘There at last, (said I to Lady M.,) 
her many sorrows have come to an end—all lovely 
as she was in the beauties and the virtues of the 
earth, she is lovelier now, when arrayed in the 
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unfading charms of a glorified spirit. It is self- 
ishness, therefore, in me to complain of a dis- 
pensation of Heaven, which has taken her from 
a world that was not worthy of her, and has left 
me only this memorial of her lovely features.” 
On saying these words, I took out the miniature 
from my bosom, and slipping the golden chain 
over my head, put the open picture into Lady 
Monteith’s hand. She expressed her admiration 
of the countenance, and handed the case to her 
daughter, who looked steadfastly at the portrait 
for a minute—then lifting her eyes glistening with 
tears, she said to me, ‘* How unfortunate, that 
one so lovely should have been deceived into a 
fatal marriage, and thus taken from a gentleman 
who could appreciate her beauty and virtue, and 
would have made her happy. How unfortu- 
nate!” I felt that this was not a fashionable 
compliment, but the unstudied effusion of a sym- 
pathetic heart; and I loved the beautiful speaker 
for the interest she took in my ill-fated love and 
its more ill-fated object. 

When I expressed a desire to copy the article 
in the newspaper, which announced my Judith’s 
melancholy death, a search was instantly made 
among Sir David's files, and the paper being pro- 
duced, I read as follows: 

‘Died, at the village of Clairfont, in the south 
of France, on the 20th of last month, (April,) 
Nathan Bensaddi, late Banker of London; and 
on the 30th of the same month, his daughter, 
the unhappy wife of Patrick Brannigan. She 
had gone with her father to seek health and re- 
tirement for him and for herself, from unpropi- 
tious skies and more unpropitious connexions. 
But bright suns and kind strangers could neither 
restore their bodies to health, nor their hearts to 
enjoyment. ‘They have found repose in the 
grave. This notice is sent by a surviving friend; 
that all who yet care for a once flourishing, but 
now ruined family, may kuow the sad fate of the 
father and the daughter who trusted and were 
betrayed.” 

I felt so melancholy, after reading this notice, 
that I took leave of the worthy baronet and his 
family ; although kindly invited to become their 
guest, during as many days as I might choose to 
remain in Loudon. I could stay no longer in a 
city where such distressing intelligence came upon 
me, and where all was strange and now gloomy 
to my imagination. I hurried over to Paris, 
where I spent a fortnight, and endeavored to di- 
vert my melancholy thoughts by looking at the 
gay sights of that metropolis of pleasure. ButI 
had come in vain; unless it were that I purchas- 
ed some books aud other articles for my retreat 
in Seclusaval, to which I designed now to con- 
fine myself, as soon as I could make the ne- 
cessary preparations. [rom Paris I went to the 


south, into the districts where wine and silk are 
cultivated. Here I engaged four protestant fami- 
lies to come over and settle on my estate. My 
object was to employ them in the culture of the 
vine and the mulberry, in a warm sandy valley 
of my estate—a place thought to be excellently 
adapted to these productions. I visited Clair- 
font, and with difficulty found the obscure graves 
of Bensaddi and his daughter. No inscription 
marked the spot—no friend resorted to it with 
tears. The sexton, after some consideration, 
pointed out the two hillocks, side by side. “This, 
(said he,) is the father’s, and this the daughter’s.” 
« This, then, (said I,) is my Judith’s grave!” It 
was all that I could say. I shed a thousand bit- 
ter tears on the holy earth; and having thus re- 
corded my grief, I went to Bordeaux. 

Near the last of September, I embarked with 
my colonists for Philadelphia, where we landed 
after a voyage of five weeks. Here I chartered 
a schooner to carry my colonists, my water pipes, 
and various articles of furniture to Charleston, 
the port most convenient to Seclusaval. I in- 
tended to go by land directly to my native coun- 
try of Rockbridge, and after seeing my friends 
there, to continue my journey to Seclusaval, to 
travel thence no more, until I passed “the bourne 
from which no travel returns.” 

In Philadelphia I made a safe investment of 
the greater part of the money obtained for my 





gold mine. The stocks which I purchased then 
and afterwards, would altogether, yield me a rev- 
enue of more than six thousand dollars a year. 





THE SPIRIT OF DREAMS, 


I, 


The moonbeams wavered across the spot, 
Where an infant gently slept, 

And beside his couch an untiring watch 
The fair young mother kept. 

She watched with the beautiful smile of love, 
But an angel was watching too— 

And a ray from her wings as she floated by 
On the slumbering child she threw. 


Il. 


His innocent face grows warm and bright, 
The red lips softly part, 

And each breath that the rosy sleeper draws 
Is a joy-throb from the heart : 

His spirit is sporting ’mid strange delights, 
Rich bowers—and happier beams, 

Than any that fall on our pilgrim-path— 





Except in the bliss of dreams. 
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Ill. 


A boy was running amid the flowers, 
And chasing the insects gay— 
*Till beneath a shadowing rose-tree’s bloom, 
He wearily paused from play. 
He sank on the turf—and Sleep flew down— 
And smilingly kissed his éyes— 
He dreamed—and his dreams were of lovelier fields— 
Encircled by sunnier skies. 


IV. 


A beautiful maiden with pensive brow 
Had passively sunk to rest— 

With her white arms folded in Grecian grace 
On her peacefully heaving breast. 

She lay like a Nymph on a coral couch, 
Faultlessly fair, and free— 

And the dimples were soft that crossed her cheek, 
As light, on a star-gemmed sea. 


V. 


The spirit of gentle dreams flew by, 
And poised on her pinions near ; 

She thought that her sister had strayed from Heaven, 
And was pensively sleeping there. 

' Like the bird of the rainbow-glancing wings, 

She hummed in her ear a strain, 

That the spirits sing in their sparkling clime, 
To recall her to bliss again. 


Vi. 


A Pcet was conning the fervid verse, 
Of a Bard, most dear to him, 

And the midnight lamp grew dull and pale, 
And the lettered page grew dim. 

He closed the volume, and sought his rest, 
With a mind and heart on flame, 

The Poet was poor, and his couch was mean, 
But he dreamed that night of fame. 


Vil. 


A weary man, worn down with toil, 
In life’s tumultuous mart; 

Wended his way to his silent home, 
With a heavily-laden heart. 

His home was dreary, his soul was sad, 
But his sleep was rife with gleams 
From the sun of a far Elysian shore— 
From the glorious land of dreams. 


VII. 


A way-worn wanderer, bowed with years, 
Reclined ’neath a sunset-sky, 

And watched the rays of the fading eve, 
And the river that murmured by. 

The twilight air was sweet and calm, 
As the tones of a well-strung lute ; 

And the old man’s fevered brow grew cool, 
As he sat by the threshold mute. 


IX. 


Then dreams he dreamed of departed days, 
As he languidly rested there, 

His withered limbs seemed strong once more, 
And his spirit scorned despair. 








And down from Heaven there fell the tones, 
That had thrilled him in happier times, 

And had haunted his heart, like the holy hymn 
Of Virgins at vesper-chimes. 


X. 


O! shadowy realm! that lies between 
A barren and thirsty strand, 

And the breezy waves of the golden sea, 
That lave the Immortal land. 

O! shadowy realm! there sometimes come 
On thy strange wind’s music-wings, 

Faint echoes 6f songs that we have not heard, 
Dim glimpses of unseen things. 


XI. 


Ethereal spirit of blissful dreams, 
Thou art not the child of night, 

For thine eyes are sunny as summer rills, 
And thy form is girt with light : 

An angel stirring the sluggish thought, 
Thou com’st when darkness lowers, 

But thy path is marked by a million beams, 
And thy words are wrought in flowers, 


P. H. H. 





THE ROMANS IN GERMANY, 


History teaches two great lessons; one is 
the providence of God in the development and 
education of the human race, the other know- 
ledge of human nature as seen in the individual. 
The moral! evil that has existed in the world, and 
that still continues to exist, through the free 
agency of human action, is among the dark 
things that perplex the understanding; but after 
all our speculations on this subject; this “ burthen 
of the mystery,” that weighs upon the reasoning 
mind and the devout spirit,—we can only arrive 
at one conclusion—it is “past finding out.’ 
Then comes the consolation of Faith : 


“ God is his own interpreter, 
And he will make it plain.” 


He will make it plain in his own time and way, 
and we, in the mean time, may strengthen our 
confidence in the benevolence and wisdom of his 
government by aretrospect of what men are and 
what they have been. When we look “far back 
in the ages,” we find man, every where, civilized 
as well as barbarous, warring with his fellow- 
man; tribe against tribe, and nation against 
nation. In modern times the sword is still the 
arbitrator between states mutually offended, but 
the progress of humanity mollifies the manifesta- 
tions of hostility. The sacrifice of life is less, 
honors accorded to conquerors are not 80 vain- 
glorious, unscrupulous aggression is more rare,— 
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and counsels of peace are more likely to prevail 
in this age than in those times when booty, and 
ransoms, and increase of territory, instigated the 
enterprises of the warrior. In our time the de- 
fence of a contested right, or the extinction of a 
positive evil are the pretences, if not the justifi- 
cation, of a declaration of war. The frightful 
details of ancient, or medieval warfare, do not 
stain the chronicles of recent encounters between 
armies. 

War in every age brings in its train, misery, 
destruction, death and sorrow ; but even these have 
their compensations. Good is often brought out 
of all this evil. ‘The wrath of man shall praise 
thee and the remainder of wrath wilt thou re- 
strain,” says the Psalmist, and theresults of war 
between nations to ascertain and establish their 
separate and conflicting interests, eminently 
prove this assumption. 

The ferocity of Roman aggression: the sweep- 
ing measures of the conqueror, sometimes up- 
rooting the usages of a past time, and giving 
law, where life was spared, without regard to the 
habits or feelings of the conquered, turning free- 
dom to bondage, and rending the tenderest ties 
in domestic life, is an awful exhibition of the self- 


ishness and inhumanity of unregenerate man. | 


But there is another view of all this,—the “ de- 
stroyers” and “ plagues of men” have another 
mission besides the work of destruction, or the 
drawing of tears. ‘The infliction of suffering is 


an initiatory process; the final consequence is. 


overruled by a Disposer who sees the end from 
the beginning, and who, in his good pleasure, at 
length, changes the subjugating power into the 
civilizing, or the rectifying. Thus was it with 
Roman domination; it hewed its way among 
half-savage tribes, and planted the useful arts, 
the language, and the laws of Rome, where 
nothing in wisdom resembling them, had existed 
before, and thus fused together the mind of the 
eloquent Greek with that of the boorish Belgian 
and the pqginted Briton. New elements of social 
happiness, moral improvement, and intellectual 
elevation were introduced into the life of western 
Europe by the ambition of a Roman geueral, 
and expanded into good fruits around the con- 
fines of a Roman camp. 

The frontiers of cultivated Italy invited the 
ravages of northern barbarians, from a period 
not ascertained ; and after centuries of conflict 
they seized upon the fair territory they had so 
long coveted, and compelled the mighty to bear 
the yoke they had so often imposed. Of the 
Roman wars with Germany the history is most 
interesting. ‘The commencement of these wars 
is lost in the obscurity of unrecorded time, but 
some of the heroes on both sides, who dis- 
tinguished themselves in the age of Augustus, and 


his successor, have found their fame in the narra- 
tive of Tacitus. The individual characters of 
Arminius and Germanicus redeem the German 
and the Roman warrior, alike, from the reproach 
which pure humanity, of short-sighted views, is 
ever ready to cast upon “the warrior’s excel- 
lence.” The reader of Schiller in the translation 
of Coleridge will remember the admonition of a 
later age which the German warrior gives to his 
son: 


—* There exists 

A higher than the warrior’s excellence. 
In war itself, war is no ultimate purpose. 
The vast and sudden deeds of violence 
Adventures wild, and wonders of the moment— 
These are not they, my son, that generate 
The calm, the blissful, the enduring mighty. 

Wallenstein. Coleridge’s translation. 


“The enduring mighty” was an essential at- 
tribute of the German champion and his Roman 
enemy. ‘The moral beauty which attaches to 
‘the memory of both has disposed the writer to 
present them to the popular reader. Contem- 
‘plating them, he may learn that while the better 
‘influences of Christianity never penetrated to 
these valiant hearts, the pure affections of the pa- 
triot and the family might animate the breast of 
men who only felt the law of love after the dic- 
tates of nature. God has never left himself 
without witness in the human heart. Inthe most 
corrupted countries and ages there have ever been 
those whose goodness and greatness, could not 
be adulterated by false maxims, selfish passions, 
or unworthy motives. Such were Arminius and 
Germanicus. Happy are they, who better in- 
structed, manifest, living and dying, the same 
fidelity to principle, the same constancy, the same 
domestic affections, the same untiring energy in 
action. 

The first ingress of the Germans to Italy, re- 
lated in history, occurred B. C. 113. A wild 
and unknown tribe crossed the Danube, and 
appeared upon the Alps where Roman troops 
guarded the passes into Italy, and defeated the 
Roman Consul, Papirius Carbo, in the moun- 
tains of the present Styria. ‘This was a retalia- 
tory act on the part of the Germans. They first 
offered friendly terms to Carbo, to which he con- 
sented and then deceived them, for he provided 
them with false guides, whom they trusted in 
good faith, and who of design led them astray. 
Carbo in the meantime circumventing them fell 
unexpectedly upon them; he was, however, se- 
verely punished, and took flight from their ven- 
geance. Treachery, by a law of our nature, in- 
duces implacable enmity. From this breach of 
faith arose a long course of provocations, as- 
saults, and reprisals, between the German tribes 
and their Southern neighbors. 
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These tribes, under many subdivisions, are | 
known in history by the general titles of Cimbri_ 
and Teutones; the former from the Cimbrie | 
Chersonese, the peninsula of Jutland, and the 
latter from the more extended German territory. 
These, and some other tribes of Gaul and Swit- 
zerland, demanded for themselves a portion of 
Southern Gaul which the Romans refused them. 
The Germans resolved to obtain by fire and 
sword what they could not acquire by treaty. 

Four Roman armies were successively defeat- 
ed, and almost annihilated, by the Teutones and | 
their confederates. The Romans, intent upon 
conquering the world, finding such formidable | 
adversaries in these barbarians, sent against them 
another large army under command of Marcus 
Manlius and the consul Scipio. These generals | 
disagreed, and the enemy took advantage of | 
their discordant counsels. The consequence was 
an immense slaughter of the Romans and their 
allies, in a memorable battle between the hostile 
powers. The Romans, thereafter, regarded this 
day of signal defeat as the most unlucky in their 
calendar. ‘The enemy did not prosecute their 
success by entering Italy, but gave the Romans 
time to recover themselves. 

It was at this juncture that the genius of Caius 
Marius, a rude, proud man, but a valiant war- 
rior, asserted itself conspicuously, and he was 
commissioned to execute summary vengeance 
upon these terrific German foes. This enter- 
prise ended in a battle fatal to the Germans and 
triumphant to the Romans. In the course of 
this war the barbarians first obtained a view of 
the fertile plains of Upper Italy. It was about 
one century before the birth of Christ that the 
Cimbri, from the cold latitudes of Jutland, pen- 
etrated into the rich and beautiful country still 
renowned for the culture of its fields, and the 
abundance of its products. They delayed going 
at once and directly to Rome; the charms of the 
country enchanted them. Instead of their rude 
camp beneath the open heavens, they now ac- 
customed themselves to the shelter of a roof, and 
acquainted themselves with the arts and industry 
that procure for man the comforts of a home. 
The invaders, however, did not long enjoy un- 
clouded skies and balmy air, they were soon 
ejected from this forced occupation. Marius re- 
turned into Italy from the defeat of the Teutones 
and their allies to finish the work so prosperously 
advanced. A very hot day inthe month of July 
exterminated sixty thousand of the enemy, and 
made as many prisoners. Multitudes of women 
who followed their husbands, witnessing their 
fate, cast their little children beneath the wagon 
wheels, and under the feet of the beasts of bur- 
den. and then killed themselves. 

Thus was concluded this severe and bitter 








war; but Providence inflicted a terrible retribu- 
tion upon the Romans for their cruelties to the 
foe. The boys and youths made prisoners in 
these battles were distributed over Italy as slaves. 
The blood of their fathers and brothers cried to 
them from the ground, and vengeance festered 
in their hearts until it broke out in the Servile 
war under their ill-fated leader, Spartaeus. 

Not quite fifty years after this defeat of the 
Germans, the fruitful pastures and full granaries 
of Italy tempted the same race to advance once 
more into that country, but Cesar was then at 
the head of the legions in Gaul, and profited of 
his position to arrest their designs and turn them 
to his own advantage. He not only frustrated 
their plans but drew them to his service. They 
were ever ready to go forth for booty and for the 
love of war. Many joined the legions, and at 
the battle of Pharsalia, where Pompey fled, they 
afforded Cesar important aids. Germans were 
ever after employed, to some extent, in the Ro- 
manarmies. Their partially subjugated country 
wae held precariously by the Romans after the 
death of Cesar, and the emperor Augustus and 
his successors proved to be less merciful masters 
than the great Julius. German soldiers and 
_German slaves were in request under the Em- 
pire, and the barbarous tribes, still tenacious of 
their liberties, often resisted the Roman mandate 
and the Roman sword. Drusus, the son of the 
| empress Livia, was commissioned by his step- 
father, Augustus, to enforce the imperial will 
upon these refractory subjects. B. C. 9-12; and 
after the accidental death of Drusus, his brother 
Tiberius was employed in the same service, 
A. D. 3. 

The Roman policy was never so blind as to 
disregard conciliation in aid of force. Friend- 
ship and indulgence in some instances, relieved 
the bitterness of subjection, and the internal or- 
ganization of a conquered province so much im- 
proved the condition of the provincials that they 
felt and acknowledged the benefits thus derived. 
Not so the German tribes, they could not wil- 
lingly and tamely merge their identity in new and 
‘foreign relations. Their courage never slept; 
they always brooded over their own emancipa- 
tion. Though the Roman civilization had some 
attractions for the German mind, they still held 
to their own independence as their best posses- 
sion. Nothing had power to extinguish in them 
this national spirit. 

A multitude of German youths, were led by 
divers causes at different times to Rome; some 
in military service. some as hostages, and some 
as deputies, and all with a view to win their affec- 
tions, aud assimilate them to the Roman charac- 
ter. But in the metropolis of the world they be- 
held no genuine liberty; no liberty of action, nor 
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liberty sb ident. Slates of the mind prevailed |the will and imposition of magisterial power. 
everywhere. Meanness by the side of arrogance, |'The Germans dwelling in their own Father-land 
dissipation, idleness, flattery, duplicity ; selish-|revolted with consummate disgust against the 
ness leagued with selfishness, entered into all | dialect of conquerors; the sad proof of their 
the commerce of life. The moral character of own sibjection. ‘They were likewise filled with 
this mistress of the world, the ‘queen of na- inward rage at the view of the lictor’s rods, the 
tions,” is described justly by St. Paul in the first | fasces of the Roman governor—attributes of his 
chapter of his epistle to the Roman Christians— | | Power, aw arding corporal punishment or death 
“as they did not like to retain God in their at his pleasure. Nothing was more degrading 
knowledge, God gave them over to a reprobate | to the free German mind than corporal punish- 
mind’’—* being filled with all unrightéousuess.” ‘ment; the disgrace of the most abject slavery. 
Such a people are not formed for any dominion |The power of punishment they did not even 
but the transient ascendancy of physical force. | allow to their own princes, but conceded it to the 
To be ruled by such masters implies the lowest divinity himself, who aloue proclaimed the sen- 
moral power in the oppressed party. To the | tence through the voice of his priests. 
German residents in Rome subjection to Roman | Their wrath, however, durst not give itself ut- 
masters seemed of all things most disgraceful. | terance, nor did they combine for their own delive- 
When these young men became acquainted with | rance till one great spirit drew the disaffected to 
the military discipline of the Romans, when they | ‘himself, and called into action those dormant en- 
learned their better policy, and their craftiness, | ergies that only waited for a leader to rend their 
withal; which last they saw employed in the op- foreign chains as Samson rent and cast off the 
pression of their country, they determined to green withs of his enemies. ‘The Cherusci were 
apply their knowledge to its redemption, await- @ tribe that dwelt on the banks of the Weser. 
ing calmly but resolutely fit occasion. | Their prince was Segimer, and bis son was Armin- 
Notwithstanding the evils of Roman domina- lus, in modern times called Hermann. This name, 
tion the Germans were in some respectsimproved now, has been endeared to the Teutonic race for 
by its influence. Intercourse with the strangers | nearly two thousand years; the son of the prince 
softened their manners. Markets were estab- and the peasant bears it alike, in commemo- 
lished about the Roman camps; the commodi- | ‘ration of a man whose mighty will and glorious 
ties of Italy displaced the coarse provisions of ‘deeds rescued their ancestors from degradation ; 
the German food and apparel, and the natives ‘from submission to a power that aimed to blend 
began to purchase and barter. Even the heavens the name and nature of the German with the 
and the earth, says a Roman writer, appeared to | speech aud the character of the Roman. 
be more gentle and mild, for the forests were clear- | Arminius was one of those youths sent to 
ed, and bridges and dykes were built across the Rome to imbibe, if he might, the elements of the 
morasses. The Romans had done this, and their ‘Roman civilization, and to learn the military dis- 
laws and refinements began to take effect. In ‘cipline. In Rome he acquired the dignity of a 
the midst of ancient oaks might be seen the legal Roman citizen and knight, and he returned to 
institutions and peaceable functionaries of Roman his country well-instructed and practised in all 
appointment, while three legions kept guard in the arts of war and peace. But his heart was 
the neighboring camps and forts. The games| Whole; he never went over to the enemy. In 
and feats of the Romans also made familiar to the policy and manners of the Romans he only 
the Teutonic people, harmonised the feelings of saw the ruin of his countrymen. No arts nor 
the different natives of Germany and Italy. A) luxury could compensate them for loss of the na- 
wise and benevolent governor, Sentius Saturn-| tional spirit; the independence of their national 
inus, contributed much to these improvements, |existence. ‘To avert such a consummation be- 
but his successor, Varus, a weak and selfish man, |came the business of his life, and conferring with 
without personal dignity, soon lost the authority , the nublest among the subject tribes he inspired 
exercised by Sentius. All judicial proceedings | their courage, and prepared them to aim a final 
were carried on in the Latin language, and the | blow at their foreign masters. In order to effect 
very presence of the Romans was the utterance their design they enticed Varus and his army fur- 
of a strange tongue. Modern Germans in the|ther from the Rhine to the Teutobarger forest, 
very heart of our population cling pertinaciously | not far from the Weser, that a rebellion which bad 
to their own language ;—it is the proper organ of | broken out there might be quelled. Varus, ill- 
their peculiar ideas and habits ;—to banish it| informed of the perils of this expedition, acceded 
from their daily life would be to deprive them-| unwittingly to their purpose. 
selves and their children of an endeared heredi-| The Roman governor might have escaped 
tary possession; they only accept the language | his fate had he listened to Segestes, likewise a 
of an adopted country through a necessity above’ prince of the Cherusci, who warned him against 
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Arminius. Varus,b!ind tothe abyss which yawned | quest, they only wished to secure their freedom ; 


beneath his feet, refused the counse! of Segestes, 
trusting in the professions of Arminius and his 
confederates. that they would take the part of 
The Roman 


the Romans against the revolters. 
forces were misguided in the midst of the Teuto- 
burger forest, and there the auxiliaries they had de- 
pended on were suddenly joined by numbers who 
fell upon them. Varus in this unexpected crisis. 
soon found that all was lost, and after the Roman 


fashion, in the moment of despair, cast himself 


upon his own sword. Many of the leaders fol- 
lowed his example, whilst the whole army was 
either made prisoners or killed; very few es- 
caping. 

Tacitus, not without plausibility, calls Armin- 
ius in this transaction an “ incendiary.” 


and auxiliaries. This was the day of retribution 
from an oppressed, freedom-loving, but still sav- 
age people. 
the most distinguished of their prisoners upon 
the altars of their gods; others who retained their 
lives were consigned to menial services. Some 
of high rank, who in Rome were eligible to the 
Senate, that venerable patrician body, concluded 
their miserable lives as the herdsmen of German 
flocks, or as the porters of German gates. Did 


they never remember in the weary days of their 
captivity the atrocities of the Roman slavery as 


it had for ages been suffered in Italy? 

This great victory of the Teutoburger forest is 
regarded by the German people as the establish- 
ment of their freedom, and the nationality pre- 
served intact from that day to this. ‘ We, the 


descendants of the brave men who achieved this 


deliverance,” says the unanimous voice of Germa- 
ny, ‘are indebted to it for the unmixed German 
blood that flows in our veins, and for the pure 
German sounds pronounced by our tongue.” 
Intelligence of this victory produced universal 
alarm and mourning in Rome, while the Ger- 


mans were full of rejoicing. and storming the 


forts on the east bank of the Rhine, they soon 
cleared the whole country of the Romans. 
Emperor Augustus was beside himself, and fre- 


quently exclaimed: **Oh Varus, Varus, restore 


me my legions!” For some months he allowed 


his beard to grow, the guards of the city were 
doubled that no riot might occur, the Germans 


were despatched from Rome as men hateful and 
dangerous to the State, and even the German 


body-guard of the Emperor was conveyed to 


distant islands. 


Tiberius, the adopted son of Augustus, was 
sent with a rapidly-collected army to the Rhine 
to meet the expected incursions of the enemy, 
but, to his astonishment, he found every thing 
The Germans were not intent upon con- 


quiet. 


Vor. XVII—6 


Thus 
was annihilated an army of 40,000 men, Romans 


The victorious Germans offered up 


The 


' such was the nature of their alliance, and after 
danger was removed each returned to his home. 
When Tiberius succeeded to the empire he en- 
trusted the command in Germany to the son of 
his brother Drusus, thence called Germanicus. 

Germanicus was the idol of the Roman people, 
as his deceased father had been. His beautiful 
person, his gracious manners, his admirable 
mind, his ardent love of Rome, and his spotless 
moral nature drew to him “ golden opinions” 
from all conditions of men. 


“To see him was to love him, toname him was to praise.” 


The antagonism of such men as Arminius and 
Germanicus gives dignity to history ;—it infuses 
a moral element into the inferior attribute of phy- 
sical force. We wish that such noble beings had 
had another field for the expression of their gen- 
erous sentiment; but when the world is not pre- 
pared for the services of peace, he who carries a 
magnanimous soul into the strife of nations, ex- 
hibits to his followers, his foes, and mankiad, that 
exalted character that is conspicuously the glory, 
and the sanctification of peace. It is melancholy 
to read the exploits of Germanicus, that he, to 
vindicate and retrieve the Roman power, should 
ravage a country for fifty miles round a German 
temple, and that neither youth nor age, feminine 
weakness, nor infant innocence, were spared by 
him. He thus struck terror into the German 
tribes in the year of Christ 14. 

The next year Arminius was prepared to en- 
counter the Roman arms. Segestes hated by 
his tribe and besieged in his own quarters, called 
upon him, Germanicus, for assistance, which was 
readily accorded. A domestic motive exaspera- 
ted the hatred of Segestes and Arminius. The 
latter loved Thusneida, the third daughter of Se- 
gestes. This German maiden was animated by 
the heroic spirit of her country-women. She 
loved the cause of her country in despite of her 
father’s adherence to Rome, and she loved with 
a profounder sentiment the hero who defended 
that cause. Segestes refused her to the suit of 
Arminius, but the lover, not so repulsed, seized 
his mistress, all willing, and bore her from the 
paternal dwelling to his own. Her father, how- 
ever, recaptured her, and brought her back to his 
own abode. Here he was besieged by Arminius 
in order to recover his wife. Germanicus at this 
time dispersed the besiegers, while he made pri- 
soner of Thusnelda, and afterwards sent the un- 
happy woman to Rome. Thusnelda, less the 
daughter of Segestes than the wife of Arminius, 
bore her hard fate with more than Roman for- 
titude. 

Segestes, knowing well the condition of a Ro- 
man captive, pleaded for the mitigation of her lotin 
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terms appealing with dignity to Roman generosity, 
“ That my daughter is your prisoner,” said he with 
firmness to Germanicus, ‘‘1 own, in your own 
breast it lies whether you treat her as the wife of 
Arminius or the daughter of Segestes.” It may 


be hoped that the humaner suggestion took effect | 


in the mind of the conqueror. ‘The unfortunate 
lady heard this speech without visible emotion. 
She stood with other female captives in the pre- 
sence of the victorious Germanicus, of her father, 
who had in fact brought this fate upon her, 
and other witness deeply concerned for her, but 
so had she armed herself to bear. that no tear 
fell from her eyes, nor one supplicating word from 





| glory, rather than obey Segestes, who will only 
conduct you to disgrace and slavery. Let us 
cast off contributions and executions; let us as- 
sert our ancient liberties in spite of tyrants and 
new colonies!” 

This exhortation of Arminius prevailed, and 
‘the Germans flocked to his standard. German- 
icus who had retired with his legions to the Rhine, 
resolved to prepare himself for the encounter thus 
threatened, but first, in pious reverence for those 
‘Romans who had fallen in the Teutoburger 
forest, repaired thither that he might consign their 
‘remains with funeral rites to hallowed graves. 
A few fugitives from that fatal battle-ground had 


her lips. She heard her doom with hands related the sad tale of their fearful overthrow, 
meekly clasped upon her bosom, and eyes|and aroused at once the tender and the vindic- 
fixed upon the ground, and was soon after con- | tive feelings of the Roman heart. To pay the 
veyed to Ravenna, where, says the historian, | last sad duties to the fallen, alone remained to 
she gave birth to a son, and though she wore out | their afflicted countrymen, 

life as an exile, never forgot her husband, nor her 
rank as his wife. 

Segestes defended the part he had taken upon 
principles that vindicated his integrity if not his} A similar religion commanded from the Roman 
wisdom. “I have,” he thus spoke, ‘approved |a similar homage to the Roman dead. Tacitus 
my faith and adherence to the Roman people| gives a touching narrative of this melancholy 
because I believed their purposes must conduce service. ‘ Germanicus and the whole army were 
alike to the benefit of the Romans and of the moved with pity, some for the fate of their friends, 
Germans. I prefer peace rather than war, adhe~- | others for that of their relatives, thus tragically 
rence to old engagements rather than the breach |cutoff. ‘They werestruck with the doleful casual- 
of them, tranquillity to turmoil. I have had no ties of warand ihesad lot of humanity.” Funeral 
view to interest or reward, but would defend my- | solemnities alone could express their sorrow and 
self from the imputation of perfidy to the Roman | compassion. The gloomy forest had been explo- 
State, of which I was made a citizen by Augus- | red, the deceitful morasses had been bridged over, 
tus, emperor. For the German nation I would through the forecast of Germanicus, ere the army 
entreat the forbearance of the Roman power, as | entered upon the dismal solitude. * There they 
I would ask protection for my son and my | beheld the camp of Varus, and spaces marked for 
daughter, now prisoners of the Roman.” We | the Eagles, three in number indicating the num- 
ean easily conceive of convictions in the partially | ber of the legions. Further on might be seen 
civilized favorable to the submissions which ob-| the entrenchment, and the ditch almost choked 
tain in exchange fora wild independence, the in-| up. In the open space lay the bones of slain 
numerable benefits of civic order, rational juris-|men all bleached and bare; some separate and 
prudence, and the results of the useful arts.|some in heaps, just as they had happened to fall, 
Segestes, doubtless, hoped for the good divested ‘arrested in flight, or resisting unto death. Here 
of the evil, which Roman civilization might be-| were scattered limbs of horses, the broken jave- 
stow, and which, in the end, it did bestow, upon |lins and skulls of the dead intermingled. In the 
the Teutonic tribes. adjacent groves were the savage altars upon 

Arminius abhorred these concessions to Roman | which the barbariaus had made a horrible immo- 
encroachments; he called upon his countrymen, |lation of the Tribunes and the Centurions. 
far and wide, to expel the intruders and avenge Some who had survived the slaughter, related 
the sufferings of their friends, wives, and children | other sad particulars, thus, ‘ Here the command- 
in bondage. “ Let Segestes.” he cried, ‘ live, if; ers of the Legions were slain: There we lost 
he so will, upon the favor of our enemies, but Ger-| the Eagles: Here Varus had his first wound; 
mans will never forgive him, or forget that they | there he gave himself another and perished by his 
have seen between the Rhine and tho Elbe the Ro- | own unhappy hand. In that place stood the 
man fasces and the Roman toga. If, therefore, ‘tribunal whence Arminius harangued: in this 
my countrymen, your father-land and families,| quarter for the execution of his captives he 
and our ancient German manners are dearer to/| erected so many gibbets, and there he insulted 
you than alien rulers and their followers, then join | the Ensigns and the Eagies.’” This description 
Arminius, and he will lead you to freedom and! more highly exasperated the indignation of the 


“ Such honors Ilion to her hero paid, 
And peaceful slept the mighty Hector’s shade.” 
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enemy against the Germans. But their height- 
ened resentments soon gave way to a tenderer 
sentiment. ‘The bones of the three Legions 
were reverently collected, though no man knew 
whether he gathered the remains of a stranger 
or those of a kinsman. But all considered the 
whole as their relations; all worthy of the pious 
office which they believed so acceptable to the 
departed. Germanicus was a partner in the grief 
of the living, and upon the mound that was to 
cover the dead laid the first sod. This religious 
act, characteristic alike of the faith and the af- 
fections of the Romans, was celebrated six years 
after the destruction of Varus and his followers. 
- The campaigns of Germanicus, subsequent to 
this time, though exhibiting alternate victories 
between the Barbarians, so called, and their in- 
vaders, resulted in the retreat of the Romans to 
the Rhine or the Danube, A. D. 16, leaving the 
uncontested occupation of the country to the 
natives. ‘The Weser never again beheld a Ro- 
manarmy. ‘The genius and indomitable energy 
of Arminius give an indescribable grandeur to 
this long struggle. We know no subject more 
dramatic than the life of this hero, brief, glorious 
though sorrowful, and full of consequences be- 
yond the duration of twenty centuries. There 
remain few notices of his subsequent career. 
Tacitus relates that he was accused of inordinate 
ambition, and that “he fell by the treachery of 
his own kindred” while in the full vigor of his 
commanding mind. Prevailing against the Ro- 
man power not in its rising or sinking, but at the 
very height of its extent and eminence, he must 
be regarded as one of the most extraordinary 
men of any age orcountry. The Roman histo- 
rian, and his sound wisdom celebrates thus the 
Deliverer of Germany. Declaring that such he 
was, he proceeds to say, * He assailed the Roman 
power not like other Kings and Leaders, in its 
first elements, but in its pride and elevation. In 
battle not always the victor, but as the emanci- 
pator of Germans always unconquered. He 


planters of nations, it was a great felicity to 
them and to mankind in the end that the ferocity 
of their primeval ideas and mauners should be 
\disciplined and humanised by influence of priuci- 
| ples to them new, and manners derived from a peo- 
_ple more advanced in knowledge and social order. 
| We have seen that oue of their princes, Se- 
 gestes, believed in the beneficent effects of the 
‘Roman rule in Germany. Maultitudes of those 
who defied this rule imbibed its better spirit and 
‘transmitted to their children the gentler manners 
‘and the wiser institutions of the Italian foe. 
The Romans, expelled from the heart of Ger- 
‘many, fortified the frontiersagainst the excursions 
of the tribes. A modern historian of Germany 
asserts that “the proximity of the Romans on 
the Rhine, the Danube, and the Neckar, by de- 
grees effected alterations in the manners of the 
Germans. They became acquainted with new 
‘things, good and bad. Money and many luxu- 
‘ries thus came into use among them. The Ro- 
/maus planted the vine on the Rhine, and con- 
‘structed roads, cities, manufactories, theatres, 
| fortresses, temples and altars ; Roman merchants 
brought their wares into Germany, and conveyed 
thence amber, feathers, furs, slaves, and the very 
hair of the Germans, for it was a fashion in Rome 
to wear light flaxen wigs instead of natural hair. 
Uf the cities built there by the Romans many yet 
remain, Salzburg, Ratisbon, Augsburg, Stras- 
burg, Baden, Spires, Worms, Mentz, Treves, 
Cologne, Bonn, &c.” 
| It should be remembered that with these cities 
were founded among rude tribes, municipal rule, 
/new arts and trades, an improved architecture, 
‘and all the decencies that are connected with 
‘civic order. The effects of industry, the com- 
‘forts thence arising, the developement of mind, 
so fostered, were gradually transfused into the 
| whole life of the contiguous countries. 

One other alteration iu the political system of the 
Germans arose out of their acquaintance with the 
Roman policy. The Roman Empire was a vast 








lived thirty-seven years, twelve he commanded. binpecaiguesagea of forces; it existed by union. The 
Among those barbarous nations his memory is_ Germans were disintegrated tribes, aud they 
still celebrated in their songs, though his name is | learned from their enemies the benefits of agere- 
not found in the annals of the Greeks, for they gatedaction. In consequence of this wise exam- 
admire only their own exploits and renown, nor) ple the headsof the tribes agreed upon coufedera- 
even among the Romans does this great Captain ‘tions, which, at length, were known under four, 


bear much distinction, while overlooking instan- 
ces of modern prowess and glory, we (A. D. 
1851,) only delight to maguify men and feats of 
old. 


It was most desirable and natural that the Ger- 
mau tribes should retain their independence; and 
through the exertion of strong affections, strong 
will, and united purpose, they did so. But in 
their turn destined to become conquerors—and 


| principally; the Alemanni, the Franks, the Saxons, 
and the Goths. These German nations, we all 
know, in the fifth and sixth centuries became the 
founders of new states in Western Europe. They 
inherited in France, Spain and Britain what the 
Romans had done for-civilization in those coun- 
tries, and they brought into each elements of char- 
acter, since variously modified by local causes, 
which, in their transmission, form the distinctive 
elementsof the national manuers and institutions in 
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each. The Saxon nature, in the mind, habits 
and language of England and the United States 
is the very nature that informed the firm, resisting, 
yet susceptible, and improveable mind of Ger- 
many in the age of Arminius and Germanicus. 
It was our purpose to have added to the repre- 
sentation of Arminius some further details of the 
life and death of Germanicus, but our limits for- 
bid. The Roman and the German hero, in their 
fate and character, exhibit many points of re- 
semblance. Both loved their country with in- 
tense passion, both served, each his own, with 
unwearied energy; each drew to himself the en- 
thusiastic devotion of his countrymen, each loved 
in purity and exquisite tenderness the wife of his 
choice, and both perished in the bloom of life 
through the envy and malice of the murderer, 


——* lovely to the last, 
Extinguished, not decayed.” 





CHRISTMAS VERSES, 


BY SUSAN ARCHER TALLEY. 


On the frosty morning air 
The bells begin to chime, 
And they gaily ring a welcoming 
To the merry Christmas-time. 
Aloud they shout in a frantic rout— 
A wild and joyous din, 
While the wind and the tempest reign without, 
And happiness reigns within. 


The hearth is warm and bright 
Where the Christmas-board is spread, 

And youth and childhood gather there 
With the bowed and hoary head. 

But pause awhile in the festive cheer,— 
Be stilled the laugh and song, 

And let a brimming cup be poured, 

As we gather round the festal board :— 

A health to the old familiar Year 
That hath been with us so long! 

The grey Old Year that is so dear, 
Having been with us so long. 


Ah, he hath given us many a hope— 
Sweet blossoms of the Spring,— 

And many a joy around us shed 

Of Summer promise, perfected 
In the Autumn’s ripening ; 

And if perchance, a saddened brow 
A saddened thought express, 

Why fill the goblet to the brim 
And pledge a kindly health to him; 

For a blighted bud or a withered leaf, 
We love hin not the less. 

And his hath been a kindly reign, 
And his a bounteous hand, 

Who peace and plenty, ease and health, 
Hath brought to all the land. 

Then crown him with the ivy wreath— 





With rarest misletoe ; 
A health to thee, a pledge to thee! 
Old Year, ere thou dost go; | 
And a blessing on thy hoary head 

That thou hast loved us so! 


We bless the Christmas-time , 
For a holy time it is ; 

A mingling of the New Year hopes 
With the Old Year memories. 

A holy time it is, 
As when in speechless awe 

Upon Judea’s land afar 

The dawning of its wondrous star 
The Persian Magi saw. 

When the Delphic rites were stayed, 
And the Oracles were stilled ; 

And faintly through the Sibyl’s cave, 

And over Jordan’s rushing wave, 
Mysterious murmurs thrilled. 

When angel voices, heard on high, 
Bade strife and clamor cease, 

And old Etrurian Janus’ shrine 

Was closed before the reign divine 
Ot him—the Prince of Peace. 

And the monkish legends say, 

That when its dawning smiles 

A beauteous dove with snowy wing, 

Doth peace to man and pardon bring, 
And the martyr-saints together pray 

In the old Cathedral aisles. 

And the tale may well be true, 
Since in the homes of men 

A deeper love, and a purer joy, 
Fill every bosom then. 

Let us draw with happy hearts 
Round the Yule-fire’s ruddy blaze, 

With a pleasant song, or a legend si: ange 
Of the olden Christmas days— 

Let the song and dance go on 
As the golden hours chime, 

And oft in the New-Year’s flowery track, 

May we turn with grateful spirits back 
To the Old Year’s Christmas-time ! 





A HUNTING ARTICLE," 


A book about hunting, is a book that every 
body likes to read. ‘I'he class of professed hun- 
ters is, with us, a very small one, but some know- 
ledge of sport and a good degree of relish for it, 
belongs to almost every man in the land. Every 
American boy learns to shoot, as he learns to ride 
or swim, and the nature of our country is such, 
that every one has the opportunity of indulging 
to some extent in this pastime. Our huuting is, 
however, of a very simple and inexpensive char- 
acter —we have nothing to remind us of Virgil's 


Retia rara, plaga, lato venabula ferro 
Massylique ruunt equites, et odora canum vis, 


* Five Years oF a Honter’s Lire, In the Interior of 
South Africa. By Roualeyn Gordon Cumming, Esq. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 82 Cliff street. 1850. 
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nor yet of that excess which Somerville, (though | the t time- wasting, and strength- consuming pur- 
with respect,) censures— suit. Sometimes, on such an occasion, you may 
—* that numerous pack, that crowd of State, see him the picture of wrath, as he holds in each 
With which the vain profusion of the great, hand, a leash of dogs, coupled, and straining in 
Covers the lawn, and shakes the trembling copse.”’ opposite directions to get loose, to swell the hub- 
In the olden time, fox-hunting, in Eastern Vir-| bub the rest of the pack are making behind the 
ginia, was an affair of considerable preparation, | fox. And worst of all is the disappointment 
some pomp, and great jollification; but it seems|of sometimes not being able to make a start at 
to have waned away, sympathetically with horse | all, and of being obliged to return bootless to his 
racing. In Western Virginia, and in the Valley, companions worn out with waiting, and ready 
fox-hunting never was in vogue. To follow on enough to attribute their being balked of sport, 
horseback, the lead of a red fox over the river to his want of skill or diligence. But when all 


cliffs and limestone hills of Central Virginia, is a goes right, richly is he repaid for any mishaps at 


simple impossibility ; and the best pack in merry other times. Sometimes as he is crossing, for the 
England, could vot run into one out of five that last time, the little stream that is working its way 
they would start. lout of the gloom of a deep gorge, his good dogs 
The two best forms of sport with us, are deer-| strike the trail of the deer that at dawn of day, 
huuting and partridge-shooting, to say nothing | was there to drink, and then picked his way lei- 
of wild-fowl-shooting, which of course is pecu- | surely up to some eminence, sunny but fresh, 
liar to the tide water region. Deer are found in| where he is now reposing. Doubtfully at first, 
lowland Virginia, but their proper home is in the the leaders of the pack boom out their notes, 
mountains west of the Blue Ridge. Deer hunt- lifting their heads on high, and shaking them- 
ing is either by driving or still-hunting, as it is selves with an air of importance—the scent lies 
termed—that is, without dogs. Each mode has cold, and they work slowly along, with many a 
its charms. Nothing can be more exhilarating | cast backward, so that it seems doubtful whether 
than the early start of a driving party on a clear they will finally sueceed—but the notes come 
frosty morning, for the hunting ground where the faster and more assured, and swelled by the voice 
stands are to ‘be occupied. ‘The impatience of of the whole pack—and now they leave the 
the horses, the clamour of the hounds, the free, | stream and mount the hill, slowly still, but yet 
bold and sharp, yet good-humored and harmless with that assur .nce that leaves no doubt that the 
joking of the hunters, as they canter along, quick-| quarry will be raised, and in a short time all open 
ens the blood in youthful veins to a bounding | quick and together—the deer is up and off they 
flow. Arrived at the ground, the party separate| go. The driver has done his part—if the game 
—one takes his stand by the river to which it is, is secure he shares the glory—if it is lost, he is 
expected the heated deer will run to lave his| in position to scold all the rest for allowing it 
panting sides, if he is not stopped by a inchy | te escape. And now having listened for a mo- 
shot, earlier in his career—another goes to the) ment, he hastens to an eminence where he can 
dividing ridge, —another where two hollows head | | enjoy the rich music as it flies along the moun- 
together, while others are directed to a blazed' | tain side, now lost in a ravine, and now ringing 
pine, or a fallen chestnut, or to some other lo- | from peak to peak. Often the deer makes a 
eality in the usual route of the deer where they sweeping circle, before he leads off in a straight 
are chased. The driver goes alone on foot, or course, and not unfrequently comes within range 
on horseback, generally on foot, with his dogs, of the driver, and is laid low. The standers 
slouching behind him, or else coupled and led.| meanwhile are at their places anxiously wateh- 
On a good morning, and with good luck, the dri- ing. A tiresome thing this sometimes is. For 
ver is a man to be envied, though his toil is ar- “six long hours have we stood at a tree, nipped 
duous. He must seale the mountain side, and | by the frost in the mor ning, and oppressed by the 
plunge into the deepest ravines, push his way | sun. and worried by musquitoes as the day ad- 
through the tangled underbrush, dripping with vanced. A hundred times you think you hear 
dew, and clamber among the loose rock, where! the dogs, aud it turns out to be the tinkle of a 
bask the sullen rattlesnake, and the yet ami bell, or the beating of a pheasant, or the droning 
hated copper-bead. And this often for hours| of abeetie. If the wind is up, and you are among 
together, and sometimes when the sun is pouring) pines, their varied moaning constantly deceives 
its scorching autumnal rays upon him, and his| you. The eye too is incessantly strained. The 
throat is parched with thirst. Sometimes, too,| moving of a bush exposes to view some part of 
his patience is sorely tried by his dogs: they! the gray trunk of a dead tree, and you must look 
break away after a miserable gray fox prowling) at it several times before you can make it out— 
about the brush, and he winds his horn, and|or the glancing of a squirrel in a fallen lap, 
strains his throat in vain, to eall them off from! attracis your attention, and you fancy you can see 
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a pair of branching antlers. - Nevertheless, a!made a good shot—say, if he is coming up pretty 
stand on the mountain side, in Indian summer, is well in front—five buck-shot in the neck and point 
no bad place for dreaming, if youthis the dreamer. | of the shoulder and he drops in his tracks, or if he 
The hazy loveliness of the scene no longer af- is crossing quartering and a long shot, you take 
fects his eye, but by an unnoticed substitution him just behind the shoulder, and he only bounds 
has been displaced by kindred beauty in another higher at the crack of the gun, but you see by his 
form—the mingled music of nature, has wakened dropping his white tail that he is struck, and fol- 
in his ear the accordant echo of a sweet voice lowing him fora hundred yards, you find bim lying 
heard yester eve, and now only the echo is lis- | dead just over the turn of the hill—Ah, that may 
tened to. He projects his vision into the wide be called comfortable. You feel an exultation 
prospect before him, and it is to him the emblem beside the fallen deer which many have failed to 
of his future life—wide, dim, and uncertain, but | experience in the moment of much more impor- 
soft, attractive, and hopeful. There is the vast tant triumphs. But of course you will take care 
wilderness, and the one fair spirit for a minister to conceal this when your comrades come up— 
seems to come when he utters Mary’s name—and | of course it is nothing to you to killadeer. Let 
couscious of his security, he utters it passionately us suggest another caution to the inexperienced 
again and again—no one is by to hear andsmile hunter. If you have made a long shot never 
at his enthusiasm. If the skies above, and the | measure it. It cannot by possibility, be as far as 
trees around, seem to smile, they smile with ap-| you honestly believe it is, and therefore do as 
probation, for nature always sympathises with somebody says the astronomers have done to get 
young true love. Could Mary read his thoughts | the sun’s distance—guess at one fourth the dis- 
now, she would he satisfied. But where am I tance and multiply by four—so your conscience 
rambling—I am no dreamer now. ‘will not hamper you, when at night you relate 
When the deer is certainly coming, the stander the particulars of your exploit. 
experiences a degree of excitement which would | | Deer-driving has its pleasures, but balancing 
scarcely be credited by those who have had no | the good luck with the bad, and fairly estimating 
experieuce of the sort. The ery of the hounds | the many tedious hours of fruitless watching at 
becomes unquestionable—it is in a direct line | stands, it is a wearisome affair, and better suited 
with you and is momently growing more eager. | to people who visit the White Sulphur Springs, 
It is certain that you are to be responsible for the | than to any other class. Still-hunting is more 
game. You cock both barrels, and with a heart | manly, but it is so laborious, that few can endure 
that thumps till you hear it distinctly, you stand it. Your real bunter that lives at the head of the 
waiting, and trying to anticipate just where the | Cow Pasture River—long-legged and gaunt, with 
deer will come—whether you will let him pass | flesh hard and sinewy as that of an Arab, and 
that clump of trees, or give him one barrel as he, with an eye that can see to the top of the moun- 
enters it, and the other if necessary afterwards; | tain, and you would be almost ready to say a 
and while you are rapidly discussing these things little way over—he understands game, as well as 
in your mind, with growing excitement, you hear |a congressman does his constituents—he knows 
a bound and a crash of bushes, in an unexpected | the knobs where the old bucks lie drying their 
quarter, and the buck comes on in a long lope. | horns, and the bosky feeding grounds that the 
Your breath is actually suspended, as you cover! does and fawns frequent. When the wind is 
him, though yet a hundred and fifty yards off, high he goes in one quarter, and when the day is 
waiting till he comes within range. Just before | damp and close, in another. This man will kill 
this spot is reached, he halts and looks back and | his deer every day, or it may be two, and pack 
listens. Now isthe trying time: almostany ! body | off the saddle on his shoulders, eight or ten miles 
can shoot at game as it runs; but it is not every ‘tothe Springs. You may have sport, if you can 
one who can stand and look upon large game, in “scrape acquaintance with one of these fellows, 
momentary expectation of shooting ;—the heart | which, however, it is not always easy to do, for 
thumps harder, the throat parches, the sight seems | this class of hunters, are, like poets, irritabile 
dim and glazed, the hands shake violently, the| genus: if you have no temperance scruples, a 
knees totter, and there is an undoubted case of| bottle of brandy is the best letter of introduc- 
Buck-ague. 1f you shoot then—sic itur ad astra—| tion. But then, the amateur hunter can hardly 
your gun is pointed to the skies. Some may be| keep up with this Alleghany ostrich, as he strides 
inclined to doubt if such trepidation is ever actu-| along, and to keep up with him is a matter of 
ally occasioned by the sightof adeer. Butthere| importance, for the stranger who has been left 
can be no question about it. Many a one has| alone in the doubles of the mountains of West- 
felt it, and confessed it, while a great many/ern Virginia, has a fair chance of passing the 
men have felt it, but have been wise enough| night without supper orbed. Another drawback 
to keep their own secrets. Butsuppose you have' in this kind of hunting, is the uneasiness which 
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besets one aboutsnakes. The instances of per- | a hunter's life—and the fourth—the strongest and 
sons dying from the bite of snakes or even of | bravest of all—ah his strength and his bravery 
their being bitten, are surprisingly rare—never- | are under the green sod. He never knew the 
theless deadly snakes do certainly abound, and realities of life. He went from Youth’s dream- 
after a man has seen two or three in a morning, | land below, to the Spirit-land above. 

perhaps barely missed stepping upon one in his| The pleasantest way of hunting deer, either 
coil, all comfort is gone for that day—every twig | with or without dogs, is for a party of about six 
that touches him makes him skip, and the chirp-| to camp out for a week or ten days, far off in the 
ing of every insect sounds like the alarum of the mountain beside a clear streamlet. A half-faced 
rattle. Some start out with the idea that stout cabin made of rude logs, and covered with brush 
boots will protect them, but as they clamber | and dirt, is the best lodging, especially rather late 
along the steep side of the mountain, they find in the season, but a plain tent does very well, 
that often their whole bodies are exposed. This | There with a crackling fire in front, venison reek- 
annoyance belongs, however, only to hunting in | i ing in the skillet, and roasting about, on sticks, 
thesummer. The first frosts send to their homes,|and a half a dozen fellows of the right sort 
alike spring visitors, and reptiles. But with all| within, the hours dance along merrily until bed 
its drawbacks, still-hunting hasitscharms. The | time, and the sleeping will do, though six must 
youth whose ordinary life is among the restrain- | lie judiciously to be comfortable in a tent, encum- 
ing proprieties of society, never tastes the enjoy-|bered besides with guns, saddles and saddle 
ment of absolute indepeudence, just as he does k blankets, over-coats, boots, green deer-skins, and 
when standing on the mountain's brow, conscious | it may be a head or two of antlers, and in addi- 
of strength and exhilarated by strenuous exer-| tiou, liable to the encroachments of the dogs. 
cise, grasping in his hand a rifle that he can trust, ‘But night soon is over, and then up in the grey 
and knows how to use. Let some worthy game | dawn, and out in the wet woods, to hear the loud 
lie dead at his feet, and his proud feeling of self- | chorus of dogs, or to creep up to the game, as it 
reliance iscomplete. How wellean I remember, rises lazily from its morning lair, shaking off the 
through no few intervening years, the sensations | night: dews—and back to a deferred breakfast on 
which possessed me, as | stood alone upon a lofty | mouldy bread, it may be, or on none, but plenty 
spur of the Blue-Ridge, with the first and only | of juicy venison, that will do for bread and meat 
bear I ever shot lying dead beforeme. A good | both, and strong uncleared coffee of your own 
shot, it was by the bye, though not a long one, making, without cream, taken out of a pint tin 
not above forty yards, but I had no very large | |eup, of which three at a meal, used to be each 
target. I was sitting down, and hearing a step man’s allowance in our day. Give fair weather 
rather behind me turned and caught a glimpse of | and good luck, and a week so spent for health, 
what I supposed was a wild turkey—another | enjoyment, and reminiscence in after days, beats 
step showed the bear, who just then stopped, | F'rench’s hotel at Old Point, and that beats the 
having snutfed the tainted wind, and looked to-! world beside. 

wards me, but his eye had not fallen on me—a 








But deer hunting in any shape, is an amuse- 


sapling just in the line of direction hid half his 
head—the other half however { thought enough 
at that distance, and put the ball between the 


eye and the ear. A clear and joyous halloo 
summoned to my side, from a neighboring sum-| 


mit, the young companion who bad parted from 
me not more than half an hour to hunt another 
spur, and we felt more like great men then, than 
we ever have done since. How often among 
ourselves, did we project plans for a free roving 
life among the western wilds. We were, I re- 


member, to be four, who together would take up| 


the line of march for the Rocky mountains. Into 
what a tissue Time weaves up the golden threads 
that Youth spins in dreams! One of that quar- 
tette of purposed rovers, is now a solemn 
preacher—another an energetic business man, 
though keeping his gun still, and loving it for the 
sake of old times—the third, if a dreamer still 


ment for Youth—Eheu fugaces, Postume. Pos- 
tume, labuntur anni. {ts toil and exposure, 
demand the strength and endurance of Youth, 
and any age less sanguine would be dis- 
couraged by its disappointments. Partridge- 
shooting, however, is the sport for all ages—for 
the lad who has just acquired some familiarity 
with his piece, to the old man whose failing vi- 
sion drives him from the field. And of all. it af- 
fords the greatest amount of pleasurable excite- 
ment. Of course, to bring down a brace of birds 
right and left, does not give the immense gratifi- 
cation, that one feels at seeing the wide antlered 
deer tumble over in his tracks—nor is the sight 
of the statue-like pointer, so thrilling, as the jey- 
ous burst of the fox-hounds—but still it quickeus 
the blood in its course to hear the whirring of a 
tare covey of November birds as they rise sud- 








,{denly around you, and it makes a man cheerful 
dreams of other things than wide prairies, high'| 


to fill his bag, and it makes him bite his lip to miss 


mountains, deep rivers, and the bold ventures of'a fair shot. And then the sport is continuous. 
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While your deer-hunter is shivering at his stand, | producing chilliness all over the surface, is exci- 
or stalking along in snaky hollows, and your fox ted, and the health-giving perspiration streams 
hunter with a dislocated shoulder is leading along from every pore—of course the stomach sympa- 
a spent steed—bang, bang, goes the double bar-| thises with this general invigoration, and insidi- 
rel of the partridge shooter—hit or miss, he is | ous Dyspepsia is baffled of its prey, and inceptive 
always in danger of losing character as a shot, |irritability and peevishness give place to heathful 
or has ever a new chance to retrieve it—no expe- cheerfulness. ‘To all these advantages is to be 
posure, no fatigue worth thinking of—with a cool | added another, if your student has reached that 
day, two spirited and staunch dogs, plenty of doubtfully defined period of life called middle 
birds, one gay tempered companion, ortwo atthe age. It makes him a boy again. No matter if 
utmost, and a clear conscience, there are no | he is in company with those whom he has known 
blanks in his lottery. What I mean by a clear | from their childhood—nay if he has his own son 
conscience, is that he is not stealing from more | by his side—no matter if his hand has lost the 
important matters the time he is giving to recre- | craft that once it had, and uncertain vision makes 
ation. Defend me from going into the field with | uncertain shooting—so long as he can with free 
conscience crying out at every fire—your affairs | and long strides hurry over the field—so long as he 
are suffering for want of your atteution. Nor let | can keep carping care sufficiently at bay to en- 
any man in like condition be my companion—it | joy the simple pleasures of dog and gun, he will 
is like dancing with a sprained ankle. If you | not feel old, nay, he will feel young. Oh blesssed 
have business to do at home, stay at home and | boyhood with its carelessness, and strength, and 
do it—if you have not and want recreation, go | hope—glorious in actuality, blessed even in coun- 
artridge-shooting. Again I say, recreation, | terfeit presentment. 
whieh peotles that a man has busivess, and that| Let us not forget the exquisite pleasure enjoy- 
he has not stolen away, but fairly parted with is lee by the man of taste, in the contemplation of 
for a time, on mutual good terms, as a man av autumn landscape, especially in a mountain- 
kisses his wife and children, when he isto return|ous country. The thick forest on the mountain 
in the evening. ‘To a man, who has no business, side, stained by the frost, with a thousand richest 
all amusement is a burden, and partridge-shoot- | dyes, its colours disposed in masses in the most 
ing is no exception. Your sportsmen that can! picturesque manner—the fields of russet brown, 
shoot any day, from Monday to Saturday of|and here and there a sweet meadow, still bright 
every week, not ouly do not taste the highest en-| green, stretching tranquilly between two hills, 
joyment themselves, but they mar the pleasure | with a crystal limestone rivulet irregularly bisee- 
6f others. ‘They are so particular, nay fastidious | ting it—ecattle ready for market, lazily cropping 
about their guns and the behaviour of the dogs, | the turf, or satiated, lying with contented faces 
so etiquettish in the field, so nice about their| turned to the mildly setting sun—a white farm- 
persons, so scientific in their talk, and so filled | house full in view, with ample stores of agricul- 
with a humbug sense of the dignity and import- | tural wealth neatly secured in stacks around its 
ance of partridge-shooting, ps they are annoying | shedded barn—and—say not that our sportsman 
and greatly in the way of the boisterous enjoy-| wants sensibility, if his admiring eye is drawn 
ment of the man who has earned one day’s holy- | away from the rich scene he has been contempla- 
day by many days of hard work, and is inclined | ting, and is fixed upon the picture on that hill- 


tomake the mostof it. ‘The factis, I have never | side just opposite. While he has been enjoying 
seen any sportsmen enjoy themselves, quite as 





the view, his companion has walked on a litile 
much as schoolmasters. ‘Teaching school is a) way, and see, Ponto in ranging, has struck the 
very honourable business doubtless, but that itis/| trail of a fresh covey, feeding late in the even- 
at the same very confining, cannot be denied.|ing. Look how he throws his head high, and 
Steadily, like a true man, the teacher works with | moves forward with trembling delight and cau- 
a will all week, and when Saturday comes, he | tion—now he stops, but he has not made his 
expatiates all the more exultingly, because he | point—again and again he stops—the birds are 
knows that on Monday morning he is to go into|running—but now see, he has them there—he 
harness again. For literary men, it is the best! stands rigid to the extremity of his tail, one foot 
recreation in the world. It is the easiest possible | up, and his neck slightly bent round, as if to keep 
way of paying to the bodily organization, that| his chain collar from jingling, but in fact, that he 
tribute of exercise, which nature demands of all. | may out of the corner of his eye, catch a glimpse 
The limbs cramped up in the study chair are|of his master—so still is he, that his large sha- 
well stretched—the muscles are hardened—the | dow on the ground made by the slanting sun, is 
chest is expanded, and the lungs well inflated. | absolutely without motion—and with swift step 
while that great organ the skin, which from the| but without hurry, bis master approaches—his 
inaction of the week has become dry and inert,! game-bag and shot-pouch, with bright brass 
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mounting. mark well the breadth of his shoul- 
ders, and show off the symmetry of his form— 
as he stands now for amoment, close to his dog, 
before he utters the signal to bie on. I aver that 
you may look long before you will find a tableau 
more picturesque. 

But we must stop :—who will believe that we 
sat down in good faith to write a notice of Cum- 
ming’s entertaining book, about hunting in South 
Africa, and have exhausted time, space and pa- 
tience, and never reached the starting point? 
But if we have not, as we intended, led our read- 
ers into Africa, the land “of antres vast, and 
deserts idle,” it is because we have been seduced 
to rove awhile in another land, where, (as some 
one says of Spenser’s immortal poem,) are to 
be met with “scene after scene, castle and lake, 
woods and lawns, monstrous anomalies and beau- 
tiful impossibilities,” a land which many have 
passed through, and which they love to revisit 
in retrospection, the Land of Remembered Youth. 


Ss. L. C. 





TO HELEN IN HEAVEN. 


I knew thee not in childhood’s spring, 
A folded bud in beauty’s bower ; 

The brilliant leaves were blossoming 
When first I saw the lovely flower. 
And other flowers shone by thy side, 
A bright bouquet of sweet perfume— 
Of all thou wert the modest pride, 
The dewy rose in opening bloom. 


The dewy rose and lily white, 

Dear Helen, in thy soft, sweet cheek, 
Were blending hues of blushing light 
And purity when thou didst speak ; 

And on thy placid brow so fair, 

Where genius sat enthroned the while, 
The thought which played divinely there 
Mingled its sunlight with thy smile! 


And oh! the radiance of thine eye, 
That intellectual eye, whose beam 
Shone beautifully soft and clear 

As liquid star in lovely stream— 

That mirror of a soul serene, 

With feelings pure as aught above, 
Where quiet wit would flash its sheen, 
The sparkling glance of life and love! 


E’en old age oft would list to thee, 
Forgetful of its wrinkled care, 


Vor. XVII—7 


~ 





Enraptured with thy grace and glee 

And all thy brilliant humour share : 

While gleams of wise and thrilling thought 
Would startle e’er with dazzling light— 
Unconscious thou alone of aught 

Which others deemed so strangely bright! 


I saw thee thus midst Tallwood’s shade: 
One eve I bade thee there adieu, 

And wandered where the cedar made 

Its grove, encircling from the view 

The buried dead of thine and mine— 

Each epitaph I scanned, and wept— 

Then thought who first of all our line 
Would sleep with her who last had slept!* 


Ah! little deemed I then that thou 
Whom I had left in quiet mirth, 

With rose-bright cheek and radiant brow, 
Would’st soonest moulder in that earth— 
That Death should first enfold that form, 
So lovely in its gentle grace, 

And give to wasting and the worm, 

The beauty of thy soul-lit face! 


Yet thou art now forever gone ! 

Where sunlight lingers last at eve 

And gilds the mountain’s brow at dawn, 
There love must linger now and grieve 
O’er buried hopes in beauty’s tomb, 
O’er cherished memories sad of thee— 
Till Heaven shall smile away the gloom 
And show thine immortality ! 


Ah! tell me, angel, should we sigh 
That thou hast left a world like this, 
While circling round the Throne on high 
E’er beams thy spirit bright in bliss? 
How could we call thee back again! 
Dear Helen! woo us now. to thee, 
Where purest raptures ever reign, 
Radiant throughout eternity! 


Oh! beautiful as the holy star 

Of evening, with its eye of light 

Still looking tenderly afar 

O’er thy young grave through tearful night, 
Will ever glow thine image dear 

O’er each fond bosom’s buried love, 

While Memory weeps all sadly here, 

And Hope points brightly far above! 


Richmond, December, 1850: 


* The gifted and beloved Mrs. S. C. S., interred in the 
family burial-ground of her ancestors, at Enniscorthy, on 
the Green Mountain in Albemarle. 
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A WEBSTER CASE IN EUROPE, 


Mr. Epitor,—I send you the subsequent transcript of 
a letter with the hope that it may interest your readers. 
I know that I am in peril of reprobation for transgressing 
the laws of friendship in sending you what was designed 
for my own eye solely. I hope, however, that my friend 
far away will not condemn the publication, if it will af- 
ford gratification to those of his native State. 

M. C. 
Warrenton, Va., October, 1850. 





Mentz, where the young man had an uncle who 
was a Professor. So, early in the spring of 1840, 
M. Vairenn arrived at this grand home by the 
powerful Rhine, with such healthful spirits and 
bloom of cheek as a travel over the beautiful 


‘regions of Lombardy, Switzerland, Baden and 


Bavaria alone can bring forth. 

His course at this excellent institution was ex- 
tremely honourable; more so than his sanguine 
parents had anticipated. He seemed chiefly de- 
voted to the study of natural philosophy ; and his 
superior genius in all studies of a more metaphy- 





ROVEREDO, ON THE ADIGE. , 
South-Tyrol. August 30, 1850. 

I have just finished reading the sad history of 
the tragedy that has enlisted the attention of the 
world, more than any similar occurrence of our 
land. The crime of Professor Webster and its 
event will live along with that of Eugene Aram, 
but is still a nonpareil in the records of crime. 
I am happy to believe, that the eyes of men 
eagerly turned to our Republic, will find there the 


majesty of the law secured with right firmness | 


and fealty. 

Whilst you are probably thinking of this, and 
in advance of any publication of the particulars, 
let me give you an account, so nearly as I can, 
with the evidence which has been divulged, of a 
case still more remarkable, the singular cireum- 
stances of which have mostly fallen under my 
personal observation. 

M. Vairenn was born of noble and wealthy 
family in the north of Parma. His father helda 
lovely country-seat on one of the most graceful 


and picturesque bends of the river Trebia, which | 


for quiet beauty is unsurpassed, in my estima- 
tion, by any of the smaller tributaries of the Po. 
The stream is never too rapid there to reflect. 
with an effect unbroken by a ripple, the golden 
sky that perpetually overhangs it. 

The childhood of Vairenn was full of promise. 
Remote from the city, he was in no peril from the 
thoughtless and the vicious; had he been more 
intimate with it, his enthusiastic temperament, 
joined to the fact of his being an only son, might 
naturally have led to unfortunate results to his 
moral and intellectual habits. He grew up, as 
it was, a youth of ardent imagination and great 
sensitiveness, and an energetic student. The 
sublime studies of Nature were at an early age 
with hima passion. These things I have learned 
of his only sister, my acquaintance with whom 
was brought about as the strange and sad narra- 
tive shall recount. 

When a youth of sixteen, M. Vairenn gained 
his father’s permission to go to College; although 
both of his parents were somewhat reluctant to 


sical nature was readily recognized by the Fac- 
julty, and acknowledged by his fellow-students, 
whose affection his warm and unselfish character 
‘had secured. He remained three years before 
‘oahauiiia, and left in some disfavor, however, 
‘with the Faculty, for having written as his final 
| Essay, a work upholding the Unitarian faith. 

Vairenn’s uncle there was named Pentern, and 
was a cold, ambitious and selfish man. He had 
occupied for several years the position of adjunct- 
Professor of Natural Science; to which he had 
been elected more through the influence of the 
Secretary of the Board of Trustees, who was a 
connexion, than for any merit of hisown. He 
was a wily and overbearing man. I have been 
credibly informed that he sought to prejudice 
Vairenn, for fear that he might be a redoubtable 
competitor for his chair at the septennial reélec- 
tion of officers ! 

M. Vairevn came home, however, much worn 
in health by study; and his spirits were at this 
|time crushed by the death of his father. His 
physician recommended a change of air; the 
lowlands of Parma being, during most of the 
year, sultry. These were exchanged for the bra- 
cing Piedmont breezes of the extreme south of 
Tyrol; where he came with his mother and sis- 
ter to live in the fall of 1845. 

As you are aware, I had just arrived here then 
for the purpose of pursuing my studies in paint- 
ing. He was very nearly the first acquaintance 
I made; and a most agreeable one it was. He 
selected a beautiful eminence, commanding a 
complete prospect of Lake Garda from the north, 
and the green hills to the west. This seat was 
about three leagues from my residence across the 
Adige from Roveredo, made memorable by the 
sorrowful days of 1796. At his solicitation I 
visited him here about two years after he had 
become settled. 

I must confess that although I had frequently 
traversed that loveliest portion of the Tyrol valley, 
and always with keen susceptibilities as I flattered 
myself, I did not dream that there was so pictu- 
resque a spot there as the one where his cottage 





dismiss him at so early anage. Theselection of was built. Fancy, my friend, a gradual plot ri- 


the place resulted by consent in the University at 


‘sing up from a sweet, alluvial, mossy meadow, 
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which fringes the clear, silver waves of Garda,|so long as this is the case, the will of God is 


whereon the gambols of a flock of sheep have 
written on your eye the image of Peace and In- 
nocence, whilst with a proclivity sufficient only 
to give a back ground of emerald, sits as the 
spirit of the scene M. Vairenn’s house. It is of 
two stories: of a light cream colour, and ornate 
with exquisite lattice-work. The style is free 
Gothic, the windows, however, coming low down 
within a foot and a half of the ground : in front 
a half-portico, with net-work sides, offers an ob- 
servatory for the view. 

His mother was a very intelligent woman and 
deeply devoted to her two remaiuing ties to earth. 
When I was there on the occasion I have men- 
tioned, she was in delicate health, and she died 
some few mouths afterwards. His sister was a 
refined, spiritual, southern girl, in point of ap- 
pearance, though at a glance not every one would 
call her beautiful. She had light hair, with a 
possible shade of red to the analyst; she had 
deep blue eyes, fair skin, and a color of cheek 
like the reflection of her Italian sky. Her mind 
was active, of rather humorous turo, and she 
was well educated ; although she had strong love 
for her few friends, yet | would not call her a 
susceptible person, nor one overfond of society. 

I have before described Vairenn; none could 
know him without affection. His thoughts were 
eloquent, poetical and replete with love of hu- 
manity. Although he could not physically enter 
the arena, yet his thoughts and sympathies lived 
with those who struggled for the good of man- 
kind about him. He was, as I have before inti- 
mated, a Unitarian in religion; and so soon as 
he had well examined political affairs, embraced 
the social creed of Fuerbache. 

With so much of interest immediately con- 
nected with him, I would have thought Vairenn 
happy; but he was not: he had some eccentric 
notions, which I will merely hint at by telling 
you succinctly of a conversation we once had. 
One day I returned to his study from the parlor 
where I had been interested by his sister Eleann. 
M. Vairenn was in tears! I was astonished, and 
besought of him the cause. 

“Ah! my friend,” cried he, “I have ample 
eause for sorrow. But a moment since and a 
poor and helpless peasant paused at my door, 
and hy his looks and story of woe asked of me 
alms. I gave him for his present need; the look 
of gratitude that lit up his face was a sufficient 
endorsement of the truth of what he told.” 

“But why should you grieve ?—he is now 
happy,” I said. 

‘I have watched him till he was lost in the 
upland passes. My mind now recurs to the thou- 
sands of our land that wander about in misery 
like him. My friend! why is thisso? Surely, 





undone! O that every man on earth could lose 
the distinction between himself and his brother ; 
then would a world’s wretchedness be dove away ! 
My friend! I am overwhelmed with grief that I 
have not a strong arm and a strong mind, to do 
away in some degree during my life, the crush- 
ing ills of two-thirds of my fellow-men !” 

About six months ago I visited M. Vairenn 
again, and for the lasttime. He seemed to be in 
rather better physical health than before. His 
uncle from the University was also paying hima 
visit. His appearance and demeanor confirmed 
my preconception of his character; yet my friend 
treated him with friendship, even affection. 

It was during a conversation with Vairenn one 
pleasant evening in his study, that something 
took place which you will need to think of more. 
We had been talking of the phenomena of Mag- 
netism, which was then producing much excita- 
tion in some of the German States. ** Whilst 
we are on this topic,” said he, “I will confide to 
you a paper that I have written on the subject of 
Electricity; or so much at least as relates to this 
part of it, if you will not be wearied.” 

“T insist that you shall read me all of it,” I 
said ; ‘there is no fear with me that I shall grow 
tired.” 

““T will read it; for whether it be creditable or 
not, I will confess beforehand that it has cost me 
much labor and trouble.” 

From a drawer which sprang open at the 
touch of asecret-spring, which I could never oth- 
erwise have discovered, he drew forth a number 
of sheets of paper stitched together with care. 
One by one he read me the chapters, pausing at 
the end of each to ask any remark I had formed. 
But I was dumb. I had known all along of M. 
Vairenn’s severe thought and intellectual cultiva- 
tion; but the greatness of mind displayed in this 
essay, was, I confess, more than I had anticipa- 
ted. The profound use of science—the new con- 
clusions—the heavenly foresight, startled me at 
every other sentence from the unearthly vision 
that each one awakened in my mind. [ knew 
that its publication must immortalize the writer ; 
and I wished it so, for I loved him sincerely for 
the grandeur of his ideas, their beauty and con- 
sequent goodness. 

I had been home only a month after this. I was 
sitting at noon. absorbed in copying a Magdalene 
from Correggio, when I was roused by a hasty 
tap at the door of my studio. I opened it, and 
there stood pale and trembling a servant that I 
knew belonged to my friend Vairenn. He placed 
a note in my hand, which told me of the sudden 
and singular death of my friend! I was inex- 
pressibly shocked at this, and tried to get some 
information from the messenger ; but I soon found 
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that from his terror this would be impossible. I 
resolved to go out to his seat on the lake that 
afternoon. 

I shall never forget that visit. The strange- 
ness and incompreheusibility of the whole affair 
was ouly augmented by investigation. The cir- 
cumstances were thus. Vairenu had gone into 
his study early in the morning and had remained 
there in quiet until a very late hour. It was not 
the habit of the family to interrupt him, even 
though he did not come to dinner, as he fre- 
quently did not eat of that meal at all. A ser- 
vant was sent about five o’clock to see if he 
would not partake of some cake and wine. He 
soon returned, pale and breathless, where his 
sister and the house-keeper were sitting ; he ia- 
formed them as soon as he could speak, that his 
master would’nt answer him, and had a strange 
look. They flew to the room: Vairenn was dead. 
Ile was sitting in his chair, an extraordinary and 
painful expression on his face; and his position 
indicated that he had started forward as if to 
grasp something. A volume of Plato’s Crito 
was in his hand, but not held as if he had just 
left off reading at the time of death. A servant 
was dispatched that night for a physician, and 
one at day-light to me, as I was nearly the sole 
male acquaintance of the family. in Roveredo. 
Peutern had left the day before. 

I arrived there right early in the afternoon; I 
found the doctor there. Eleann met me at the 
door; she was searly frantic with grief, such as I 
have never witnessed: her face was pale as her 
dead brother’s. I never was so unmanned at 
the violence of sorrow in any other. 

I was present with the doctor when he first 
examined the body. It was inflamed, as if rub- 
bed with nettles, on the back of the neck, (half 
way round,) down the back, and at several por- 
tions of the body. At one point between the 
shoulders the inflammation seemed to have gath- 
ered, and several points on being opened exhib- 
ited a hard skin and a mucous substance beneath. 

The physician said that he was entirely at de- 
fault in ascribing, or attempting to ascribe, the 
singular death to any cause he knew of. That 
he had never met with, nor read of, any sudden 
demise with such symptoms. 

We attended to the burial of M. Vairenn’s 
body. He was buried in asmall piece of ground, | 
marked out by himself for a family place of in- 
terment, on the margin of a small creek near by 
that flowed into the lake. 

It was affecting to all of us as well to loseé one | 
held so dear, as to witness the poignant suffering 
of the sister who was left almost friendless. For | 
my own part [ ean not describe with what an- | 
guish I lamented the untimely death of so noble’ 
and gifted a spirit from the association of men,’ 








whom I thought him born to benefit and glorify. 

About a month afterward I was sitting in my 
room thinking of this heart-rending tragedy, which 
still haunted my brain with its ghostly features 
and suggestions. It 


“ Thrilled me—filled me with fantastic terrors never felt 
before.”’ 


My servant interrupted my reverie by bringing 
me my file of German Periodicals. The very 
first review I opened to was headed ““M. Pen- 
tern’s Thoughts on the Electrie agent.” Pen- 
tern! surely that was M. Vairenn’s uncle of 
Mentz. I laid it aside for the night’s reading, 
and passed on to some of the Newspapers. 
The very first editorial paragraph that met my 
eye in the Zeitung, wasa statement that M. Pen- 
tern had been elected to the Presidency of the 
new Institute at Wurtzburg-on-the-Mayne, in 
consideration of the power displayed by his new 
Treatise on Electricity, joined with compliments 
to his work. There seemed to be some vague 
and agitating latent association in my mind with 
these announcements. I picked up the Review 
and read on until I had finished two pages. 

—You may have guessed before this: M. 
Pentern’s work was the same that Vairenn had 
read me inhis study! Witha really appalling 
effect the truth flashed on me intuitively: J 
was convinced that M. Pentern had been in 
some sort connected with my friend’s death. 
I determined to prosecute the investigation ; and 
for this intent wrote on to the publishers for the 
Treatise itself, in order to see the truth of my 
first discovery from extracts in the Review, con- 
firmed thereby. I immediately set to thinking 
over the matter; and very early on the following 
day set off for my late friend’s cottage. 

I first settled it in my mind that M. Vairenn 
had died somehow by his ancle’s hand; and that 
the motive of the latter was to secure the essay on 
Electricity for his own, which had probably been 
read to him in confidence. He was known to 
have had secret ill-feeling toward his nephew 
when they were together at Mentz; there was 
motive enough, surely! 

But it was a fact that M. Pentern had gune off 
the day before Vairenn died; and that too, ac- 


cording to his sister’s account, in the morning. 


It was true also, as I learned of the same source, 
that M. Vaireun had been away to a friend’s 
house, seven miles distant, for two days before 
his uncle left, and had only returned the morning 
he left (about two hours before). 

I asked his sister how Pentern was occupied 
during his nephew’s absence, informing her of 
my suspicions as to my friend's death; she re- 
plied that he rarely left the study. I asked her 
where M. Vairenn was on the remnant of the 
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day of M. Pentern's departure—and whether he 
had been in his study. She said that having 
been absent so long he had remained with her in 
the parlor until dinner-time, that in the afternoon 
he had gone with a fishing party on the Lake, 
and had not returned till bed-time—he had only 
gone in his study a moment for his tackle before 
the next fatal day. 

The body of M. Vairenn bore no marks of 
violence ; if M. Pentern had been instrumental 
in his death it must have been by means of 
Poison. But he must either have administered 
this by bribing a servant, or by some indirect 
method have given it himself—this part of the 
train of conclusions was very barren. I asked 
Eleann if they had taken a glass of wine together 
on the day of Pentern’s leaving. No. If M. 
Vairenn had eaten anything, during the day—| 
and what. On reflection she said she really be- 
lieved he had not tasted a mouthful in the house 
for five days before his death! He had eaten no 











dinner on the day his uncle left, excusing himself 
by saying he had taken lunch at the Hotel des 


Voyagers, 3 miles above; he had come from the 


if itremained untouched, had not been opened by 
Vairenn; I approached it—touched the spring 
of the drawer.—and found itempty! Iwas now 
convinced of my suspicion. My thoughts now 
ranged about the room to discover the medium 
of death; I racked my brain vainly, and as twi- 
light was casting a thick shadow on the Dial at 
the Western window I was almost in despair. 
To collect my thoughts for a final effort I threw 
myself in M. Vairenn’s chair. 


“O God!” cried Eleann, at that moment en- 
tering the door and supporting herself by it, 
‘what ails you !—how like him you look!” 

I bad thrown myself in M. Vairenn’s chair; 
but no sooner had done so than I felt a keen pang 
between my shoulders ;—I sprang forward in 
pain, and Eleann entering at the time was 
shocked at the resemblance between myself, at 
that time, and her brother, when she found him 
dead. The remark struck me: I kept my posi- 
tion and observed it; in one instant the entire 
secret was revealed! I arose up, although in 
pain. The chair in which I sat down. was one 


Lake at bed-time and had gone to bed; on the! of velvet cushioning of curious oaken carving on 


next morning he had gone into his study before | 


taking coffee and had not come out again! 
To support my theory then it must be found 


the legs, arms, and back; it is well represented 
in the painting of Richelieu, now in the Metro- 
politan Art-Union (the original of which I saw 





that M. Pentern had arranged poison of some|in the Royal Institute) by the Gothic Chair in 


description in the study, where he knew it would which the statesman is sitting. The velvet is 


have effect in the regular course of Vairenn’s | thickly wadded up as far as the back of the head. 


customs. ‘The scroll on which the Treatise on 
Electricity was written was in a secret drawer ; 
in all probability he had arranged it in connec- 
tion with the escritoire containing this drawer, | 
so that it should have effect ouly when the paper 
was sought. 

I asked now to be shown into the study which 
they told me was precisely as it was the morning 
of Vairenn’s burial; and so I found it. The 


I have said that the secret was revealed to my 
senses, which my intellect was at fault in invent- 
ing. lealled Eleann, who was still standing pale 
atthe door. See!’ said I, “ this was the vil- 
lain’s work!” I pressed my hands on either side 
of the velvet back as high up as I had experienced 
the pain; there started forth one of those small 
weapons, which were invented by a celebrated 





mid-day sun streamed partially through the 


gang of assissins in Lyons, and used by them for 
their designs before their suppression, twenty 


stained eastern lattice, and was reflected from| yearsago. It was best known by the title of the 
. | . ~ > 
the placid lake to the south, on the sky coloured |“ Steel-sting,” it is made to perforate the flesh, 


ceiling. The light Brussels carpet sank under 
my foot, and the rich satin curtains folded and 
flitted in the draught my unlocking of the door 
excited. The sweet cleanliness of my departed 
friend’s thoughts and character was displayed in 
the perfect system and selection of his recherche 
Library ; and his taste in the artistic master- 
pieces of painting with which the wall was every 
where adorned. Over the Library was a piece 
of splendid mantel-work wrought by some skil- 
ful Veloutier, wherein was woven with golden 
and purple thread the mystie sign of his Reli- 
gion T2, MONQ. GEG. The memories that ail 
these things roused of the uoble spirit that had 
left that Home of Thought overpowered we. 

1 commenced looking about. The escritoire, 








and being charged with a subtle poison forces it 
through a perforated tissue of thin metal in many 
different directions in the body; it was good for 
me that the entire charge was expelled at one 
“entrance. 

This then was undoubtedly the way in which 
my lamented friend had been murdered. The 
appearance of the body; the circumstances of 
his and Pentern’s movements, joined with the 
Physician's opinion of the body in confirming my 
hypothesis. My course was instantly determined 
on; of it and its results, you can probably best 
judge from the subjoined letter. I received it 
jJust as I was giving the final touch to my ** Death 
| 








of Judas,” which I consider quite a noteworthy 
‘ecincicence! 
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“ Prerect-HALu. ; 
Wurtzburg. July 23d, 1850. 


“M, — 

** Respected Sir :—The President, M. Pentern, 
died this morning at 8 o’clock. Your letter, 
containing certain allegations was read this morn- 
ing to him, for it was known that he could not 
live long, and it was deemed proper that he should 
be told of them even though so sick. He ap- 
peared to be under great emotion during its pe- 
rusal. Sosoon as it was finished, he exclaimed, 
in hearing of all the faculty, ‘It is true, every 
letter true; he was a Devil, a damned Witch to 
find it out.’ He then died. 

* Allow us, sir, to condole with you on the loss 
of your friend by this singular and revolting act. 
We submit, however, that there would searcely 
be anything gained by exposure, although some 
disgrace might result to this institution. They 
are both of the same family; both dead. We 
think it sufficient that the most excellent work 
on Electricity should be immediately published 
under M. Vairenn’s name, with a certified con- 
fession of M. Pentern, to the extent that it was 
not his. 

‘«« With expressions of personal kindness, 
“(By order of the Faculty.) HH. KansTanu.” 





I acknowledge the rightfulness of the sugges- 
tion contained in this. I have for some time 


been engaged on a biography of M. Vairenn, and | 


will edit his Treatise, which cost him his life, to- 
gether with some other valuable papers of his 
I have found, and of which, by a very interesting 
course of things (whereof the details in my next), 
I have become administrator as the brother-in- 
law of the deceased ! 

Yours sincerely. 





ENIGMA. 


The following Enigma was first published many years 
since in a northern periodical, and was attributed to the 
late Alexander H. Everett. So far as we have ever seen, 
it has not yet been solved. We invoke the ingenuity of 
our correspondents for a solution :— 


The lightest and the softest thing 
That floats upon the zephyr’s wing, 
I move with unresisting ease, 
Before the breath of every breeze. 


With power resistless and sublime, 
I sweep along from clime to clime, 
And I defy all earthly force 

To intercept me in my course. 


A favorite guest with all the fair, 
I play with Beauty’s twisted hair ; 
And harmless as the gentlest dove 
I share the couch of happy love. 


Enigma.—The Seldens of Sherwood. 











’Tis mine to hurl the bolts of fate, 
That overwhelm the guilty great ; 
I wield the giant arm that brings 
Dismay and death on tyrant kings. 


No throb of passion ever pressed 
The vacant chambers of my breast; 
And no desire nor dream of care 
Could ever gain admittance there. 


With passion’s various fires I burn; 
And all, as each prevails in turn, 

With equal rage incessant roll 

Their boiling currents through my soul. 


In Folly’s lap I had my birth, 

The simplest creature on the earth ; 
At Folly’s bosom I was nursed, 
And am as simple as at first. 


The wisest own that I am wiser, 
And sages make me their adviser ; 
The great demand my prudent cares, 
To aid them in their state affairs. 


I boast but little outward grace, 

For frequent stains deform my face ; 

And when I bathe, though strange it seems, 
I seek from choice the foulest streams. 


I soar to fields of liquid light, 

Where rainbows glow and stars are bright ; 
I sun me at their spotless fires, 

And sport amid the heavenly choirs. 


The nameless being of a day, 
I barely am, and pass away ; 
Nor leave a trace behind, to be 
The record of my history. 


No chance or change has power enough 
To harm my life’s perennial stuff; 

For | have built my throne sublime 
Upon the wreck of conquered Time. 





THE SELDENS OF SHERWOOD, 


CHAPTER XLIII. 


Our dying friends are pioneers to smooth 

Our rugged pass to death; to break those bars 
Of terror and abhorrence nature throws 

Cross our obstructed way ; and thus to make 
Welcome, as safe, our port from every storm. 


Young. 


For days after the terrible shock which had 
fallen upon Edith, she remained almost without 
speaking or moving, yet she was not in a state 
to require assistance, and evidently wished to be 
left alone. Her friends willingly complied with 
this desire, for they felt that the ordinary topics 
of consolation would be unavailing in this case, 
and there is something in the very sight of deep 
and silent grief, which awes and terrifies even 
light and unreflecting natures. 
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It seemed to Edith as if she had passed at| return to America, but that he could not bear to 


once into another state of existence, her purposes, | 
her plans, her aims in life were overthrown, for 
her thoughts, her hopes, had been so closely con- 
nected with her father, that she could not realise 
how she should live without him. She was alone. 
alone indeed; hers was not the loss of a father 
only, but of a friend, with whom she had lived on 
those terms of perfect confidence, which rarely 
exist between auy two human beings. She had 
never known a feeling of fear towards him, and far 
back as the earliest dawn of reason, their lives had 
been mingled together in an unbroken chain of 
love, and now, could it be indeed true, these links 
were snapped? 

It is a blessed privilege to receive the last looks 
and words of those we love, for when our friends 
die in a strange land, and far from us, the imagi- 
nation constantly tortures itself to depict their 
last hours, and the vain and passionate wish that 
we could have been with them, is continually 
wringing our hearts. 

But even in this dark hour, when all the ener- 
gies of Edith’s soul and body were exerted to 
sustain her beneath thisoverwhelming stroke, she 
found inexpressible consolation in the idea, that 


give Edith unnecessary pain by suggesting such 
a thought to her, nor did he usually attach much 
importance to such presentiments himself, but in 
case they should be verified, he commended Edith 
to his care, and wished her to reside under his 
roof, confiding in the assurances that Mrs. Travers 
and himself had made before his departure from 
Virginia, that such an arrangement would be most 
agreeable to them. 


This proof of her father’s provident care, ex- 
tending its protecting influence over her, even 
after his death, affected Edith deeply. She 
would not have objected to any arrangement 
made by him, even had it been most adverse to 
her own wishes, but itreally accorded with them, 
so far as she felt capable of forming a wish, for 
she thought she should feel less desolate at Tra- 
vers Lodge than anywhere else. Though she 
was not bound by the ties of congeniality, or 
strong affection to any of the family, yet she was 
attached both to her uncle and aunt, and felt 
much kindness and good will towards her cousins, 
and the cordial and affectionate manner in which 
Mr. Travers urged her acceptance of his propo- 





her father was supported and cheered in his last 
moments, by a strong faith in the most important 
and sustaining doctrine of Uhristianity—the great 
doctrine of a mediator. Her own mind had, for 
some months past, been closely, and frequently 
engaged in earnest inquiry and thought upon 
this subject, but how differently then and now. 
So many thoughts, plans, hopes, fears, desires of 
an earthly nature filled her heart then, but now 
she seemed almost transported to that invisible 
world, where the spirit of her father awaited her. 

The Grattans had sailed for England but a 
few days previous to Edith’s receiving the intel- 
ligence of her father’s death, and she had felt 
very sad, very desolate at parting with them, and 
nourished many fears and anxieties for their 
future welfare, but now the recollection of them 
seemed like a dream melting away, dim, and 
distant. 

But the human mind and frame cannot long 
support the high wrought state of thought and 
feeling, although the salutary effects of this full 
realization of eternal things, often work a perma- 
nent change in the nature, and such a transfor- 
mation it gradually wrought in Edith. 

She had not yet bestowed a thought upon her 
own destiny, her plans and purposes had been so 
broken off at the death of her father, but after a 
few days had elapsed, her attention was turned 
to the subject by Mr. Travers. He showed her 
a letter written to him by Mr. Fitzgerald some- 
time previous to his sickness, saying that he had 
frequently had forebodings that he should never 





sal, awakened her gratitude, and strengthened 
/her attachment for him. Then it would be a 
great consolation to be near Mrs. Mason, one of 
the very few friends she had ever had who un- 
derstood her, and could sympathise with her. 
As to Charles, she would not acknowledge to 
herself that his society could afford her happi- 
ness. In few, but heartfelt words, Edith express- 
ed to Mr. Travers her thankful acquiescence in 
the arrangement he proposed. Edith was now 
in astate of absolute, uncontrolled independeuce : 
she had attained her majority, she was mistress 
of alarge fortune, which would probably be much 
increased by the settlement of Mr. Fitzgerald’s 
affairs in Ireland, but these circumstances so far 
from oceasioning any feeling of exultation or 
pleasure, increased her sense of dreariness and 
loneliness. The means of enjoyment were hers, 
but the desire to use them was gone; she viewed 
them now as means of usefulness, and felt the 
weight of an undivided responsibility. She did 
not feel a strong claim upon any human being 
but Gerald Devereux, and almost ber only wish 
at present was to see him again. He had never 
known any father but hers, and had loved him as 
ason—how many tender associations, how many 
words and acts of love had bound their hearts in 
the days of their infancy to him, and to each 
other. 

Gerald came, and Edith met him with a com- 
posure which appeared wonderful to the specta- 





tors, but he knew by the marble paleness that 
overspread her face, the quivering of her lip, and 
| the sight shiverings that agitated her frame, how 
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suppress every outward siga. 


deep was the emotion, of which she sought to}to Davenport Lodge, as he wished to make 
They poured out some inquiries of Louis respecting the family 


their hearts to each other, when they were alone | at Sherwood, thinking he could perhaps elicit 
together, and Edith found great relief and con-| some information from his answers, on the sub- 
solation in speaking of her father, to one who’ ject in which bis heart was most deeply inte- 


had known and loved him somewhat as she had | rested. 


Yet he reproached himself for his own 


done. But these communings could only be of weakness, in entertaining any doubt as to the 
short duration, for after the last rites were paid state of Margaret's feelings towards himself, 


to the remains of Mr. Fitzgerald, and a few ar- 
rangements made, it would be imperatively ne- 
cessary for Gerald Devereux to set out for Ire- 
land, to attend to the business which Mr. Fitz- 
gerald had left unfinished, and which intimately 
concerned his own interests as well as those of 
Edith. 

Edith, as we have before observed, had never 
been appreheusive in her nature, and if passing 
fears of evil crossed her mind upon any occasion, 
she did not harbor them long enough for them 
to become what is called—presentiments. But 
since the overwhelming stroke which had fallen 
upon her, her fearlessness had forsaken her, she 








when he recalled the circumstances of their last 
interview. 

Gerald spoke to Louis with the most unre- 
served confidence of his love to Margaret, and 
related all that passed between them, and saw, 
with quite as much indignation as surprise, that 
Louis was smiling ; yes, there could be no mis- 
take, Louis was actually smiling. 

The sudden change in Gerald’s countenance 
changed the smile into a laugh, but before his 
anger could find vent in words, Louis laid his 
hand upon his arm, and said— 

“Come Devereux, you must curb this hastiness 


of temper, it has, no doubt, already led to the 


shuddered to think that an ocean would soon sep-| mistake, which has caused you so much unhap- 
arate Gerald and herself, and the possibility that | piness.” 

always exists at every parting from our friends | 
that we may meet no more, seemed converted | mood to sympathise with your mirth; pray ex- 
in her mind to a strong probability. Yet she! plain yourself!” 


had sufficient resolution and strength of mind to 


“You speak in enigmas, Louis, and I am in no 


“ Then to come to the point at once, I know 


refrain from expressing her feelings to Gerald,| that at your last interview with Margaret, so far 
she knew with what reluctance he left her in her | from entertaining any suspicion of your real feel- 
present state of feeling, and he had also commu-| ings towards her, she was under the impression 
nicated to her his love for Margaret Selden,| that you loved Virginia.” 


which would naturally so much increase his re- 
gret in leaving the country for so long a time as 
he might be detained in Ireland. 

Gerald felt that he could not possibly leave 
the country, without once more seeing Margaret ; 
if she did not return his attachment, would it not 
be ungrateful in the extreme to show no sense 
of the kindness which he had received from every 
member of the family at Sherwood. Perhaps, 
too, Margaret might not be so entirely indifferent 
towards him, as he had somewhat hastily con- 
cluded at their last interview. 


CHAPTER XLIV. 


There are moments in life that are never forgot, 

Which brighten, and brighten, as time steals away ; 

They give a new charm to the happiest lot, 

And they shine on the gloom of the loneliest day : 

These moments are hallowed by smiles and by tears, 

The first look of love, and the last parting given. 
Percival, 


But a few precious days were now left, and Ger- 
ald’s desire to see Margaret once more increased, 
as the time diminished for his remaining in the 
country. 


He determined, however, to go first 





A new light broke upon Gerald at these words, 
a bright gleam of joy lit up his face, and he 
seized Louis’s band, saying—* How do youknow 
this, tell me all about it. Icannot imagine how 
such a mistake could have arisen, my preference 
for Margaret was so decided as soon as we be- 
came acquainted.” 

“Yet to Margaret, and to most people, it could 
not seem improbable that any one who had seen 
Virginia should love her. But let that pass; my 
sister accidentally overheard a part of a conver- 
sation between Augustus Vernon and yourself, 
with regard to Clara Kaufmann and Virginia, 
she misconstrued what she heard, and supposed 
that your avowal of a personal interest in the 
matter had reference to your own love for Vir- 
ginia, and immediately, as most ready-witted 
women would do, in a similar case, put together 
a variety of trifling circumstances, and arrived at 
a fixed conclusion as to the nature of your sen- 
timents. This opinion, and the grounds of it, 
she communicated to Margaret, to whom you are 
aware from her character, and her devotion to 
her sister, it would naturally appear founded in 
truth.” 

“Then,” said Gerald, “ I will go immediately 
to Sherwood, and learn my fate from Margaret's 
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own lips. I could not bear to leave the countr, 
in my present state of suspense.” 

** My best wishes attend you, my hopes alse, 
for I have a strong impression that you will be 
successful. I shall be very anxious to hear the 
result.” 

“Thank you, thank you, my dear fellow, my 
own hopes and fears are both so strong, I scarcely 
know which predominate, but whatever the result 
may be, I shall never forget your kind sympathy.” 

Gerald hastily left the room, as he said these 
words, and taking a path which led directly 
through the woods that separated Davenport 
Lodge from Sherwood, was soon lost to the eye 
of Louis, who stood at the window watching 
him. 

He loves Margaret truly, warmly, with all the 
generous devotion of his nature, thought Louis, 
yet how different is his love from that which I 
bear to Virginia, a feeling which has made a part 
of my existence as far back as memory can reach, 
which can only be eradicated with |+‘e itself; can 
such love as this, remain always unreturned ? 

Hope had sprung up within his heart, though 
he feared to indulge it, since he became acquaint- 
ed with the change in Virginia’s sentiments for 
Augustus. 

Meantime Gerald pursued his way so rapidly, 
and in so engrossed a state of mind, that he 
found himself in the yard at Sherwood, in scarcely 
half the time that he had supposed necessary for 
performing the walk. His heart beat thick and 
fast, and he paused for a moment before he 
crossed the threshold, to summon sufficient com- 
sure to enter the parlor. Chance appeared on 
this occasion, to have favored him, for upon 
opening the door, he found no one but Margaret 
who was standiug in the recess at the farthest 
end of the room, looking out from the window 
on the wintry landscape. Could he have known 
the nature of her thoughts, his doubts and anxi- 
eties would have been at once removed. 

Margaret had received a letter two days before 
from Charles Selden, in which he mentioned, 
that Gerald Devereux was then at Travers 
Lodge, but that his visit would necessarily be 
short, as he would be compelled in a few days 
to leave the country, in order to settle urgent 
business, which the death of Mr. Fitzgerald, had 
left in an unfinished state. Charles said too, that 
he had made some general and kind inquiries re- 
specting the families at Sherwood and Davenport 
Lodge, but there was not an intimation in the 
letter that Gerald entertained the least design of 
coming to Sherwood to say farewell. 

How many feelings which Margaret had 
thought subdued, arose with new strength in her 
heart, as she read this letter! The idea of 


Gerald's leaving the country, for an indefinite 


Vor. XVII—8 


length of time, without exchanging with him one 
word, or look of kindness, was in itself very 
painful, but what rendered it doubly so, was the 
irresistible conclusion, not only that he had never 
loved her, but thathe did not possess that warmth 
of heart and grateful feeling, which she had once 
imputed tohim. Nothing could exceed the kind- 
ness, with which Gerald had been treated at 
Sherwood, he had beeu there on a footing of in- 
timacy, like a member of their own family, and 
to leave the country without saying farewell 
seemed very heartless. 

On this day, all the family were dining out, 
except Margaret, who had excused herself from 
joining the party, on the plea of writing letters, 
and attending to some household matters, which 
required the superintendence either of Mrs. Sel- 
den or herself. Mrs. Selden perceived that Mar- 
garet wished very much to remain at home, and 
did not urge her to accompany them; she par- 
tially divined, though she did not eutirely under- 
stand her state of feeling, for she had observed 
her abstraction and silence for some time after 
reading Charles’ letter. 

As the last sound of the carriage wheels died 
upon her ear, Margaret felt the relief of being 
left alone; not, however, for the purpose of in- 
dulging her feelings, but that she might regulate 
and subdue them. She was so deeply engaged 
in thought, that she did not hear the door open 
when Gerald entered the room, nor was she 
aware of his presence until he approached within 
a few steps of her. 

The peculiar sound of his footstep first ar- 
rested Margaret's attention, and turning suddenly 
she beheld Gerald. It would have been im- 
possible for a person of Margaret's candid and 
unsuspicious character to meet the glance of 
Gerald's eye, to hear the tone of his voice, and 
to doubt his affection. She had scarcely taken 
his offered hand, before every doubt vanished ; 
nor were his hopes at all diminished by the bright 
gleam of joy which glanced on Margaret's cheek 
and lit up her expressive eye. 

When a strong and sincere affection exists be- 
tween any two persons, with a real desire to un- 
derstand each other, but few explanations are 
necessary to remove any doubts that may have 
arisen in their minds, avd but a short time had 
elapsed ere Gerald had told the whole story of 
his love to Margaret, from its very commence- 
ment until the present moment, and the reasons 
which had so long delayed the avowal of his feel- 
ings. He prevailed on Margaret to confess that 
she was not much happier than himself during 
their last interview, and won from her an ac- 
knowledgment that his affection was not uure- 
quited. 





It is true, this acknowledgment would not have 
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been so readily obtained under different cireum- 
stances, for Margaret would have hesitated and 
reflected long ere she spoke words that separated 
her destiny from that of parents, brothers, and a 
sister so unspeakably dear. But now Gerald 
was ou the eve of a voyage, which to Margaret's 
imagination seemed a formidable one, though at 
present of such every-day occurrence, that we 
should smile at the fears which such an underta- 
king at that time produced; he would probably 
be absent for a long time, and in plighting her 
faith to him if her parents approved the step, she 
did not realise the idea of separation from her 
friends. 

The hours flew by unheeded in the full and 
free interchange of thought and feeling; such 
outpourings of the heart and soul reveal the na- 
ture of the spirit that dwells within, and these 
revelations are dangerous to those who are not 
pure and true in heart, rich, noble and elevated 
in mind. But Margaret and Gerald found new 
causes of love and admiration for each other, in 
the lights which these communications threw 
upon their mutual characters. 

No love, according to Madame de Genlis, in 
one of the prettiest and most ingenious of her 
tales, “ the Palace of Truth,” can bear the test of 
perfect sincerity except that which subsists be- 
tween mother and daughter, for none other is 
sufficiently purified from self-love.. Buta strong 
love of excellence, a desire and purpose of at- 
taining it ourselves, and aiding those we love to 
do so likewise, at whatever personal hazard, is a 
talisman potent enough to enable those who pos- 
sess it, to enter the walls of this dangerous pal- 
ace without fear. 

But Margaret felt strongly the mixed nature of 
human happiness when the family circle re-as- 
sembled at night, and she felt something like a 
pang of self-reproach when Virginia took a seat 
beside her and whispered that she had scarcely 
enjoyed herself at all, because she was not with 
her. How would she bear to know that the time 
would come when their paths in life might part 
no more to be united! Margaret looked from 
Virginia to her mother, and caught a glance fixed 
upon her, so full of tenderness, of inquiry, min- 
gled with an expression almost sorrowful, that 
her eyes fell beneath it, aud she looked down to 
conceal the tears which had risen to them in spite 
of herself. But she would not think of separa- 
tion; Gerald would be persuaded to live near 
Sherwood she was sure, and she endeavored to 
rally her spirits, for she knew that his eye was 
upon her, and her sympathy was always so ready, 
the toue of her conversation so cheerful, that she 
was sure any thing like silence or abstraction in 
her would cause general observation and con- 

jecture. 


It had been agreed upon between Gerald and 
Margaret, that nothing should be said of what 
had passed during the day to Mr. Selden until 
the next morning, as his borror of all agitating 
subjects, especially towards bed time, was well 
understood in the family, and Margaret was well 
aware what a state of consternation so serious 
an affair would produce in his mind. Neither 
Gerald nor herself doubted for a moment that he 
would sanction their engagement by his consent 
and approbation, for Gerald had been an especial 
favorite with him, from the commencement of 
their acquaintance; and though in feeling he was 
sometimes unreasonable, in action he was emi- 
nently kind and generous, particularly tewards 
his children. But his very kindness made the 
necessity of disturbing him more grievous, and 
Margaret. who was perfectly acquainted with his 
horror of family changes, knew that it would be 
a stroke scarcely less severe than Charles’ enter- 
ing the ministry had been. 

Mrs. Selden’s observation, and her intimate 
knowledge of all the slight tokens by which Mar- 
garet’s feelings manifested themselves, led her to 
conjecture something very nearly approaching 
the truth. No longer able to bear this state of 
suspense, when the family dispersed for the night 
Mrs. Selden whispered to Margaret to follow her, 
and led the way to a small parlor, which was a 
favorite sitting-room of hers when she wished for 
retirement. 

Neither of them spoke for two or three min- 
utes, and Margaret heard her own heart beat as 
she drew a seat close to her mother and pressed 
her hand closely between both her own. 

“J am almost answered, my dear child, with- 
out putting a question,” said Mrs. Selden, in a 
somewhat faltering tone; “you are given to 
another, if your father and myself will consent 
to it.” 

A warm tear which fell upon her hand, was 
for some minutes the only reply she received. 
At length Margaret said, “ Dear, dear mother, 
do not express it thus; I am still yours, always 
yours, but— 

‘Say no more, my love, I am not so selfish or 
unreasonable as to blame you. Itis not unnatu- 
ral that you should return the love of such a man 
as Gerald Devereux; nor is this event wholly un- 
expected to me, for I have sometimes suspected 
the nature of your mutual sentiments, but as time 
wore away I abandoned the idea, and of course 
did not seek to obtain from you confessions 
which would have been both useless and painful. 
I do not think on this account that you love me 
less, yet I cannot deny that it is a trial, though 
one which I ought not to shrink from, and wil] 
not when I have had time to prepare my mind 





to meet it. But tell me all that has passed.” 
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This command was easily given, but Margaret 
found it one of extreme difficulty tocomply with. 
Yet with some hesitation and frequent pauses, 
she at length finished the whole history of the 
rise and progress of her attachment, and of all 
that had passed during the last interview between 
Gerald and herself, concluding-her narrative by 
pressing her mother’s hand, which she held all 
the time closely locked within her own, to her 
lips, saying — 

“ But, dear mother, we cannot part; the trial 
would be too severe for us both: in case my fa- 
ther consents, we must obtain a promise from 
Gerald that we shall not be separated so far as 
to be beyond the reach of frequent intercourse.” 


Mrs. Selden embraced Margaret silently. It 
was some minutes before she gathered suflicient 
firmness to reply in a steady voice— 

“No, my love, there must be no fetters—no 
compulsory obligation in an union such as this ; 
a condition of this kind, would be particularly 
galling to such a nature as Gerald Devereux’s. 
We must trust to his generosity, and I hope we 
shall not trust in vain; I think he will wish to make 
us some return for giving up such a treasure to 
him. But we must talk no more now, my daugh- 
ter; we do but weaken our hearts, and I would 
fain not look upon an event which I trust will 
add greatly to your happiness as a subject of 
sorrow.” 

She kissed Margaret fondly, and wishing her 
a good night, hastily withdrew ; the wish was 
vain, for sleep scarcely visited the pillow either 
of Margaret or herself. 

Margaret was relieved to find upon returning 
to her own apartment, that Virginia, tired with 
waiting for her, and quite unsuspicious as to the 
nature of her conference with her mother, had 
fallen into a slumber tranquil and sweet as that of 
childhood. It would be more difficult to break 
the news to Virginia even than to her mother, for 
she knew she would be inconsolable. 

Early on the following morning, before Mr. 
Selden had left his apartment, Mrs. Selden de- 
termined to endeavor to prepare his mind for the 
communication which Gerald intended making 
on the subject of his engagement with Margaret. 
She thought of fifty different ways of commen- 
cing the conversation, but found it difficult to de- 
cide which would be most conciliatory, when she 
was at once brought to a decision by her hus- 
band, who after looking at her for some time, 
with an inquiring glance, said— 

“What is the matter, Mary? I have been 
watching you for the last five minutes, and see 
that you are getting ready to tell me something 
disagreeable in the most agreeable manner possi- 
ble. Come out with it at once; if I have a nau- 


seous pill to swallow, | have no fancy for wrap- 
ping it in sweetmeats.” 

Mrs. Selden tried to smile, but she might have 
saved herself the trouble, for it answered no other 
purpose but to show Mr. Selden how little she 
felt like smiling. ‘* Well, my dear, I dare say it 
is best always to come to the point at once, par- 
ticularly with you. I know you have such a 
horror of all cireumlocution. I do not deny that 
what I am about to communicate will occasion 
us both some pain, but it ought also to give us 
pleasure.” 

Mr. Selden’s apprehensions were immediately 
roused. ‘You know, Mary, I abhor mysteries, 
and never could guess the simplest riddle in my 
life; those things that certainly will give pain, 
and ought to give us pleasure, are generally con- 
foundedly disagreeable. I suppose Arthur, or 
Reginald, has taken some wise scheme in his 
head, some plan of life which will involve the 
necessity of going off somewhere, or somebody 
has been courting Virginia.” 

“There is yet another supposition which has 
not occurred to you, that somebody may have 
been courting Margaret.” 

Mr. Selden started: this idea indeed had not 
occurred to him, and was now by no means a 
pleasant one; he had always supposed Virginia 
would marry at some time or other, but he con- 
sidered her as scarcely more than a child, and 
the evil day might yet long be delayed. And if, 
at some distant time, she should marry Louis 
Davenport, and live within a mile or two of Sher- 
wood, when she might be with them almost every 
day, it would not be a very bad thing. But he 
had not speculated on the probability of Marga- 
ret’s ever leaving her mother and himself: she 
was always so cheerful, so kind, so helpful in the 
various little daily exigencies of life, that the 
blessing of her presence, like air and sunshine, 
was scarcely recognized from its continued influ- 
ence. He had never before fully realised how 
greatly Margaret contributed to his own happi- 
ness, and now, when with one of those “swift 
glances of the mind,” with which in moments of 
emotion the retrospect of years passes before us, 
he could not recall an act of disobedience, or in- 
stance of unkind neglect from his excellent child, 
a feeling of self-reproach mingled with his regret 
at the idea of losing her, for he was conscious 
that he had received a thousand proofs of affee- 
tion from her, for one which she had received 
from him in return. And yet he had always 
been a kind and indulgent parent to all his chil- 
dren; but he felt now that he had never given 
Margaret the same proofs of fondness which he 
had bestowed upou Virginia. 

“IT must confess,” said Mr. Selden, in a tone 





which expressed the discomposure of his mind, 
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“I had not expected this. 
consent to leave you?” 

““I believe she would grieve deeply to leave 
us both, as such a daughter as Margaret must do, 
and if either of us were sick, or suffering, I do 
not think any inducement could prevail upon her 
todo so. But you know, my dear, it is not un- 
natural: I left a very happy home for your sake, 
and have never repented doing so.” 

Mr. Selden smiled affectionately at his wife, 
and though he said nothing of his estimation of 
her value, she knew that her love had always 
been prized by him as the greatest of earthly 
treasures. ‘I am not likely to forget it, Mary,” 
he said; “and I remember, too, it was a long 
time before I could forgive your mother, when 
she gave what I thought a very reluctaut consent 
to our marriage. You may rest assured that 
whatever I may feel, I shall never act selfishly 
towards our children.” 

“Of that I am certain, but you have not yet 
asked me the name of your future son-in-law.” 

“No, for it flashed upon me in a moment— 
Gerald Devereux.” 

* Yes, what led you to this conclusion ?” 

“In the first place I am not acquainted with 
any other young man whose talents and charac- 
ter would be likely to please Margaret, or who 
it is so probable would have appreciated her 
merits; and when my thoughts were turned to- 
wards the subject, I recollected there was some- 
thing peculiar in Gerald Devereux’s look and 
manner last night, when we were left alone to- 
gether, and an evident wandering of mind. I 
thought at the time that he wished to consult me 
on some matter of business, but was withheld 
by motives of delicacy, and tried to lead the con- 
versation two or three times into the channel in 
which I supposed his thoughts were running. I 
do not wonder now at his embarrassment, for it 
certainly requires some assurance to ask a parent 
to give up his rights in his child, and to renounce 
the pleasure and comfort of its presence and so- 
ciety ; this request too accompanied by the ue- 
cessary inference that his attractions and merits 
outweigh in the heart of your child, all the cares 
and love which you have bestowed upon it from 
the commencement of its existence.” 

Mrs. Selden was well aware that her husband 
always acted sensibly, especially when his chil- 
dren were concerned, but his first impulses of 
feeling were often unreasonable, and she had 
always found it wisest to listen patiently to these 
ebullitious, which, when they were fairly over, 
he was often the first to smile at himself. 

“It is certainly asking a good deal; no one 
feels this more sensibly than I do, but parents 
must prepare themselves for such events, and 


And will Margaret 


learn to do as they would have been done by, ! 





when they wished to form similar ties them- 
selves. I have studied Gerald Devereux’s char- 
acter closely, and know it, I think, intimately ; 
and upon this knowledge I found a strong hope 
that he will make our child happy. It is a great 
advantage to us in this connection, that he is so 
disentangled of family ties, and his plans of life 
not permanently fixed. I trust we may induce 
him to settle near us.” 

‘‘I hope so—I hope so, indeed, this would 
greatly lessen my reluctance. He is a fine young 
man, and I know of no one else to whom I could 
resign Margaret with as little unwillingness; but 
I must confess that I am rather glad he will be 
obliged to go at once to Ireland; it will give us 
time to get accustomed to the idea.” 


CHAPTER XLV. 


When will your parting be, Sadness and Mirth 7 
Bright stream and dark one!—oh! never on earth; 
Never while triumphs and tombs are so near, 

While Death and Love walk the same dim sphere, 
While flowers unfold where the storm may sweep, 
While the heart of man is a soundless deep !—Hemans. 


And it was all arranged, and the destiny of her 
life altered. Her parents consented to her mar- 
riage, and it seemed to Margaret almost asa 
dream, that so great a change had taken place in 
her prospects for life in so short a time. The 
idea of communicating the intelligence to Vir- 
ginia was so painful to Margaret, that Mrs. Sel- 
den undertook the task herself, and when she 
witnessed Virginia’s consternation and distress, 
she did not wonder that Margaret shrank from 
awakening such emotions. 

Virginia’s prejudice to Gerald Devereux had 
begun to wear away, since her delusion with res- 
pect to Augustus Vernon had vanished; and 
when she saw him again at Sherwood, she was 
disposed to attribute every sort of merit to him to 
make amends for her former injustice. But when 
her mother informed her of the engagement that 
had taken place between Margaret and Gerald, 
she felt disposed to regard him in the light of an 
enemy, who was about to rob her of one of the 
greatest blessings of her life; one, too, to which 
she had always been accustomed, and without 
which it was impossible she could ever be happy. 
And then, that Margaret should prefer Gerald to 
herself—that she should have loved him so long 
without confiding her feelings to her wounded 
ber most deeply, and her grief was so great, that 
Mrs. Selden could not help pitying and sympa- 
thizing with her. She allowed Virginia at first, 
without reproof or remonstrance, to express all 
her feelings on this subject; then taking her hand 
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gently within her own, said in a tone of tender 
expostulation— 

‘Remember, my love, that when Margaret 
thought Gerald Devereux loved you, so far from 
entertaining any jealous or resentful feeling to- 
wards you, she would have induced you, had it 
been possible, to return his love, because she 
thought such an union would promote your hap- 
piness : this she told me herself. Can you recall 
during this period the slightest manifestation of 
unkind feeling? And, now, I believe, were her 
own happiness only concerned, she would not 
hesitate to sacrifice it, to secure yours. Will you 
not be equally generous, my child ?” 

“1 would, but cannot, mother,” replied Vir- 
ginia, in a voice choked with tears, *‘I am weak- 
ness, selfishness itself, compared with Margaret, 
and I thought, now that I was growing a little 
wiser and better’”’—here a bright blush overspread 
her face at the recollection of the past—* and 
that we would be so happy together, and Marga- 
ret would help me to grow good, and”—. She 
stopped, unable to proceed. 

“ Will you not let your mother help you to grow 
good; open your heart freely to me, my love;— 
cling closer to a friend who can never be separa- 
ted from you but by death, or your own choice.” 

Virginia threw her arms around her mother’s 
neck and kissed her fondly. ‘ My dear mother, 
I am fully conscious what a blessing I have left 
in you; one of which I am not worthy, and I 
could confide every thing to you, if you could 
read my heart; but I cannot utter every foolish 
and wayward thought that arises in my mind to 
you as | can to Margaret—I should be afraid you 
would think so badly of me.” 

‘Believe me, I can read your heart and un- 
derstand intuitively many things which your lips 
have never uttered. I have seen lately, with in- 
expressible pleasure, the improvement that has 
taken place in your character, nor does any in- 
stance of self-control ever escape my delighted 
observation. I do not expect perfection from 
you; 1 do not imagine that you can throw off all 
your faults entirely and at once, I only ask your 
confidence, and beg that you will for my sake, at 
least, until higher motives can resume the ascen- 
dancy, endeavor to control and compose your- 
self.” 

“ZT will; indeed I will try,” said Virginia, wi- 
ping away her tears, “and I feel my own sel- 
fishness the more strongly when I see you, and 
hear you talk with so much composure of giving 

Margaret up. Indeed, this grieves me as much 

as my own loss: you will miss her so much, and 

how can I, in the slightest degree, supply her 
place?” 

«* New powers develope themselves, when the 
occasion calls for them, and this event, so painful 


to you, will, I trust, contribute greatly to your 
progress. You must not suppose, either, that we 
shall give Margaret up entirely; Gerald Deve- 
reux will settle near us—he promised me vol- 
untarily he would do so, and it is in your power 
instead of losing a sister to gain a brother.” 

Virginia’s countenance brightened very much 
at this intelligence. ‘Oh, this will soften the 
stroke very much, and I will try to like Gerald 
Devereux, though I cannot think he deserves 
Margaret; and I must confess, just now, I do 
not feel even a ray of good will towards him, 
and I am such a poor dissembler, I am persua- 
ded he will perceive my feelings, and will not be 
able to forgive them, and perhaps, in time, even 
lessen Margaret's affection for me.” 

“I think if he perceives your feelings, he will 
understand and forgive them too. If you could 
have heard his conversation this morning, you 
would have found that he appreciated properly 
what a trial it would be to us all to part with 
Margaret, he mentioned you particularly in a 
manner which must have excited some gratitude 
in your heart had you been present. But you 
will not be tried long by his presence, as he is 
obliged to leave us day after to-morrow ; you 
know he must embark for Ireland in the course 
of a few days, and will probably be absent for 
many months.” 

Virginia smiled, in spite of herself, at hear- 
ing this, and exclaimed involuntarily, “ Thank 
Heaven! But do not look so grave, I will try 
my best to act and feel rightly.” 

* You will disappoint me very much, if you 
do not, Virginia.” 

And Virginia tried to seem composed, and to 
avoid any expression of her feelings, but the task 
was too hard a one. Margaret saw and felt the 
effort she made, and was more pained by the in- 
voluntary coldness and constraint of her manner 
towards her, than she could have been by any 
outburst of feeling. But the effort itself was 
meritorious, how meritorious Margaret under- 
stood better than any one else, and her manner 
was even more affectionate than usual towards 
Virginia; she found however this would not do 
at present, for whenever she spoke to her sister, 
Virginia’s eyes involuntarily filled with tears. 

Gerald Devereux perceived plainly the work- 
ings of Virginia’s heart, for they were always 
written in unmistakable characters upon her face, 
but abstained when they were in the family circle 
together, from making any direct efforts to pro- 
pitiate her. But when in the dusk of the even- 
ing, Virginia withdrew from the parlor, and 
throwing a thick shawl hastily around her, went 
out into the garden, that she might indulge her 
feelings for a few minutes unobserved, she was 





surprised to hear footsteps following her, and 
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upon turning around, she beheld Gerald Deve- 
reux at her side. 

She started involuntarily, and stopped. 

“Exeuse me Virginia, for you will allow me 
now, I hope, to cal! you so, for this intrusion, but 
my time was so short for gaining your favor, and 
my inclination so great to do so, that I could not 
resist the opportunity of speaking to you for a 
few minutes alone.” 

Virginia hesitated, and stammered out a few 
words as unintelligible, as they were inaudible. 

** Only listen to me,” said Gerald, with a kind 
smile, “I do not ask you to answer me yet, I 
understand your feelings perfectly, and know 
that you are now making strenuous efforts not to 
hate me, aud these very effurts perhaps, make 
you dislike me the more.” 


Virginia murmured something like a denial of 
hating him. 

* Well,” said Gerald, “ hate is a strong word, 
and no young lady educated as you have been, 
would allow herself.to say even in her own heart, 
that she hated any one, but you dislike me as 
much as you can dislike any one, yetso far from 
resenting it, I like you the better for it, for as I 
know this feeling towards me proceeds from the 
strength of your affection for your sister, itshows 
me the worth of a heart, in which I yet hope to 
win a brother’s place. But consider I do not 
wish to deprive you of a sister, I only wish to 
enter your family, can you not forgive me for the 
wish, can you not believe me when I say, that 
so far from wishing to estrange Margaret from 
you, which would, I am aware, be wholly beyond 
my power, one of the first traits in her character 
that won my heart, was the warm and generous 
devotion toward you. Love is said to be selfish, 
but it is only so, I believe, in selfish hearts.” 

It would have been impossible to listen to 
Gerald, to look at him, and to doubt his sincerity. 
Virginia was softened, and she felt half ashamed 
of the feelings she had entertained towards him. 
“Tam afraid my heart is very selfish,” she said, 
“ T know it is unjust to feel angry with you for 
loving Margaret, or hurt at her returning your 
affection, but then you can scarcely imagine how 
closely my hopes, my plans, my feelings were 
eonnected with her’— 

Virginia's voice faltered and she stopped sud- 
denly. 

*« But she will still be near you.” 

“Yes, I thank you so much for that promise, 
it is very kind of you.” 

«Then you see 1 am not quite a monster of 
selfishness, and when the ocean rolls between us. 
you will perhaps have kinder thoughts of me. 
But as I go so soon, under such melancholy cir- 
cumstances, will you not at least give me the 





comfort of your promise to try to look upon me 

as one who would gladly love you as a sister ?” 
“TI believe I have been unjust,” said Virginia, 

extending her hand towards Gerald; “J think I 


|Shall like you very much, perhaps, if you can 
/have patience with a selfish weakness, which I 


cannot conquer at once.” 

“Patience is not my forte,” said Gerald, half 
laughing, * but I can safely promise to exercise 
a great deal towards you, if you will only promise 
to try to like me.” 

A faint smile passed over Virginia’s lovely face, 
on which her feelings were reflected with as much 
beauty and rapidity as the flying shadows on a 
sunny field. “I will promise, if you will give me 
time to become accustomed to the idea of a 
change so great to me, and when you see me 
look vexed or sad, do not get vexed in turn, or 
think that I am not trying to conquer myself.” 

‘Il am sure that I can do my part, and I hope 
and believe you will not find your task so hard 
as you expect it to be.”’ 

When Gerald and Virginia resumed their 
places in the parlor, it soon became apparent that 
they were on much more friendly terms than when 
they had left the room. Margaretand Mrs. Sel- 
den exchanged a look of pleased surprise upon 
hearing Virginia address a remark to Gerald, and 
Margaret thanked him with a glance for the ef- 
forts she was sure he had been making to ingra- 
tiate himself with her sister. 

When Mrs. Selden communicated Margaret's 
engagement to the rest of the family, Reginald 
expressed his entire approbation of it. as he said 
he had never seen a young man more strongly 
marked by nature with the noblest characteristics 
of a gentleman than Gerald Devereux, and that 
his talents were of that rare and high order, 
which would enable him to win distinction in any 
profession or pursuit. He was one of the few 
men he had ever seen, whom he should be willing 
to receive asabrother. Arthur said he could not 
imagine how it would be possible to get on with- 
out Margaret, that he considered her marriage in 
the light of a family misfortune, but that if such 
an event must perforce take place, Gerald Dev- 
ereux was the only person of his acquaintance 
at all worthy to obtain her, or suited to her. 

Mary too, who was now taken completely into 
the family councils, declared herself strongly in 
Gerald Devereux's favor, as far as a short ac- 
quaintance could enable her to decide on his 
merits, and for the rest, she thought herself quite 
safe in adopting Aunt Selden’s and Margaret's 
opinion, for she did not believe even love could 
blind Margaret’s clear vision. Every one regret- 
ted Charles’s absence on this occasion, particu- 
larly Mrs. Selden and Margaret, who considered 
his opinion on all matters of importance as the 
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last appeal. But they were comforted by the 
reflection that Charles had been very favorably 
impressed by all he had seen and heard of Gerald, 
and felt sure that he would not withhold his ap- 
probation. 

Gerald talked to Margaret of Edith, and begged 
for his sake, that she would become acquainted 
with her, and be a sister to her; he said he knew 
it was only necessary for them to be together a 
little while to love each other very dearly. He 
gave Margaret a faithful and spirited sketch of 
Edith’s character and peculiarities, as a chart to 
guide her in their intercourse, a narrative of their 
early life under his uncle’s roof, and a touching 
description of her bereavement and loneliness of 
heart. Margaret listened with sympathy and 
deep interest, and loved him the more for the 
warmth and tenderness of heart which he 
evinced, in speaking of Edith and Mr. Fitzger- 
ald, and she promised to make every effort in 
her power to gain Edith’s affections, and lessen 
her sense of desolation. 

Amongst other subjects of interest upon which 
they conversed they spoke of Clara, and Gerald 
expressed his gratification at learning that Mar- 
garet had been enabled to render any comfort to 
her wounded spirit, and they found in their gen- 
erous sympathy and pity for this poor girl anew 
bond of union. Gerald was much pleased to 
hear of the rejection of Augustus by Virginia, 
and said he should have delighted to witness his 
mortification, for he considered him the most 
heartless human being he had ever known. He 
told Margaret that Augustus was said to be on 
the eve of marriage with Miss Gates, and it was 
whispered he had been driven into this measure 
by the pressure of heavy gambling debts. 

The parting hour at length came, and Gerald 
left Sherwood, accompanied by many kind wish- 
es and hopes for his safe return. As he bade 
Virginia adieu, he pressed her hand kindly, and 
whispered, ‘Remember your promise.” 

Virginia returned the pressure geutly, and re- 
plied, * I have begun already to perform it.” 

Nothing softens the heart so much as the little 
word farewell, when a long parting is to take 
place—the thought of all that may happen, the 
doubt whether we may ever again meet, press 
upon the heart with au irresistibly saddening and 
softening effect. 

“You do not wish me lost on the passage 
then,” continued Gerald in the same low tone, 
with a half smile. 

* Oh no, God forbid.” 

A moment more and the farewell greetings 
were over, the last word was spoken to Margaret 
and Gerald was gone. But his visit had produ- 
ced consequences too important to the family at 
Sherwood to fade from the memory of any mem- 


ber of it. New hopes, new fears, new plans 
had arisen, and an element of disquiet bad been 
introduced, the beginning of change, which Mr. 
and Mrs. Selden had always feared, they had 
been so happy hitherto in * a bright little world 
of their own.” 

Mrs. Selden steadily suppressing her own re- 
grets constantly endeavored to present the bright 
side of the picture to her husband ; nor were her 
efforts vain, for the influence she had gained over 
his mind was so great, that had she been a whit 
less judicious iu its exercise, all their acquain- 
tances would have said he was ruled by his wife, 
but as it was, such an idea had never occurred 
to any one, not even to himself. Highly as Mr. 
Selden appreciated the more lofty virtues of his 
wife’s character, nothing had endeared her so 
much to him, or given her so much power over 
his feelings, as her cheerful, uncomplaining man- 
ver of bearing their commun trials, and her habit 
of making the best of every thing; her presence 
was always like sunshine to him. 

Hand in hand they had walked through the 
bright days of their youth, and the soberer years 
of mature age, and their line had fallen in plea- 
sant places, but now as the shades of evening 
began to fall upon their path, the storm was 
gathering over their heads, though they knew it 


not. 
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Editors Cuble. 


JENNY LIND. 


The old year has gone out amid the usual festivities of 
Christmas, and, with such of our readers as reside in Rich- 
mond and Charleston, amid the yet lingering cudences of 
Jenny Lind. The visit of the nightingale to Richmond 
was a great triumph for us. We claim it all as our own 
work. It is a fact about which there can be no dispute, 
that our fervent invocations to the enchantress brought 
her to our region of the Union. Otherwise she would 
have been wafted to Havana by steamer, and our imme- 
diate fellow-citizens would not have heard her. Think of 
that, and thank us. 

Jenny’s visit and concert have already been sufficiently 
touched upon, by our newspaper friends, but we cannot 
resist the temptation to say something of it ourselves. We 
shall be brief, and like the editor of the Bunkum Flag 
Staff, we “ain’t goin’ to give way to our feelings,” but 
for a different reason,—because we cannot find wor’s to 
adequately express them. So much by way of preface to 


Our Sone or ReEJoicina. 


Nunc est bibendum. 


Come, fill the cup of jubilee, 
Anil raise a gaudeamus, 
For venting thus our Christmas glee 











No cynic sure can blame us; 
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We echo but the daily press— 
The joy of Mr. Ritchie— 

Our own delight is none the less 
We’ve heard the cautatrice ! 


Oh, sweet are Jenny’s winning ways, 
And pure is her soprano, 

And excellently well she plays 
Upon the grand piano: 

And like an angel’s is the smile, 
That o’er ber features bright ning 
Still flashes round her, all the while, 

Its vivid summer-lightning. 


How shall we speak of that brief dream 
That passed so quickly o’er us, 
Wherein we caught the radiant gleam 
And heard the heavenly chorus ; 
Awhile we walked adown the lawn 
Of early, beauteous Eden, 
Or strayed at rosy break of dawn 
Along the hills of Sweden. 


And when, next day, her coach and pair 
Were to the depot driven, 

We stood like Pilgrim at the Fair, 
When Faithful flew to heaven. 

Alas! the bird, indeed, had flown 
On lightest, swiftest pinions, 

To seek a yet more sunny zone 
Among the Carolinians. 





Potices of Brum Works. 


Reveries oF A Bacneror: A Book of the Heart. By 
Ik Marvel. New York. Baker & Scribner: 36 Park 
Row and 145 Nassau Street. 1850. 


shape he may,so that he take not the grotesque habit of 
Carlyle, he will be equally successful in moving and soft- 
ening the feelings. He is at once a true man and a 
scholar—his eloquence, which gushes forth at times as a 
flood, could only issue from the depths of a large heart, 
while his illustrations are sach as he alone who has be- 
come thoroughly imbued with the best of the world’s lit- 
erature, could supply. Moreover his style is, for the most 
part, pure, aud fragrant with sweet expressions truly ori- 
ginal. 

The Reveries of a Bachelor may be found at the book- 
store of Morris & Brother. 


THe Worvp’s Procress: A Dictionary of Dates. With 
Tabular Views of General History and a Historical 
Chart. Edited by G.P. Purnam. New York: G. P. 
Putnam, 155 Broadway. 1851. 


Mr. Putnam, whose good taste and enterprise as a pub- 
lisher we have so often had occasion to commend, has 
long been known as an industrious and faithful student 
and quite capable of writing books himself as well as of 
publishing them for others. Some years since, he issued 
in England a book of “ American Facts’? which reflected 
great credit on his tact in compilation. We have not had 
the time to give the portly volume now on our table, that 
examination which should precede the expression of an 
opinion as to its merits, but from a hasty glance, we should 
infer that Mr. Putnam had not exercised his usual vigi- 
lance in preparing it. Some mistakes occur, together 
with very frequent omissions, which shake the reader’s 
confidence in the accuracy of the whole work. It is really 
singular, for example, how Mr. Putnam could have blun- 
dered into four omissions (on one page) with regard to 
“ American facts” that have transpired within ten years 
past. Yet on page 152, we find a list purporting to give 
us the names of Cabinet Officers under the Administra- 
tions of John Tyler and James K. Polk, in which neither 
William Wilkins, Secretary of War, Thomas W. Gilmer, 
Secretary of the Navy, (who was killed by the explosion 
on board the Princeton, during his term of office) nor Joun 
C, CaLuoun, Secretary of State, all Cabinet Officers un- 
der Mr. Tyler, appears. Mr. Polk’s Attorney General, 





Quand une lecture vous éléve esprit, et qu'elle vous | 
inspire dessentimens nobles et courageux, ne cherchez pas | 
une autre régle pour juger del ouvrage ; il est bon et fait 
de main @ouerser. “ When a book elevates the soul”— 
says La Bruyére—* and inspires you with lofty and coura- 
geous sentiments, seek no other rule by which to judge 
the work; it is good, and the effort of a master’s hand.” 
Surely the reader need not go beyond this little fragment 
of French criticism to make up his opinion of the work 
before us. If he possess a soul not altogether rusted over 
by the corrosion of worldly strifes and cares, he cannot 
have read farther than fiftv pages, without yielding to Ik 
Marvel the excellence that is ascribed by the author of 
Les Caractéres to such as touch the best feelings of our 
nature, 

The readers of the Messenger are already familiar with 
the first two parts of this volume, which were originally 
prepared for, and published in, its pages. Numberless 
were the letters we received, asking the question—* who is 
Ik Marvel?’ At that time we could only answer “ he is 
the author of ‘ Fresh Gleanings.’”’ Snbsequentiy, how- 
ever, his incognito was dropped, and he was known as 
Mr. D. G. Mitchell, but a short period only found him 
behind another domino, and he was applying the lash of 
the satirist to the fashionable society of New York, as 
John Timon. Whatever he shall undertake in his pecu- 


Nathan Clifford of Maine, is also ignored. The Dictionary 
of Dates is without doubt a most excellent and valuable 
work in many respects, but Mr. Putnam himself cannot 
h lp seeing how greatly such palpable omissions as we 
have pointed out, must injure its standing as a reliable 
book of reference. 

For sale by Nash & Woodhouse. 


An AppreEss ON PopuLaR EpucaTion in VirGrnia, in 
connection with the Proposed Changes in the Organic 
Law: Delivered July 13, 1850, at the Annual Com- 
mencement of The Richmond College, in the First Bap- 
tist Church in the City. By John Howard, Esq., of 
Richmond. Richmond, Va; Printed by Ritchie & 
Dununavant. 1850. 


Our apologies are due to the author for having so long 
deferred a notice of the very excellent Address, a copy of 
which is now before us. The topic discussed is one of 
‘the highest interest to all classes, and he has presented it 
in a bold and striking manner. Relieving the dryness of 
statistical detail with the graces of a polished rhetoric, 
Mr. Howard carries the reader along over a field that has 
little to attract him, and succeeds meanwhile in enforcing 
conviction of his own views by a logical chain of reason- 
ing. We trust that this able argument may find its way 
into the hands of every member of our State Convention 





liar field of writing—that of pathos mingled with playful- 
ness in the form of sketch or essay—let him assume what 


and work out the good results, at which the author has 
aimed, in the great design of popular education. 











